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This is what he calls “The New Agriculture.’ 


absolutely free from disease, more especially 


| vents the washing of surface soils from hill- 


the farmers to give more attention to the 
corn crop; for if corn can be grown for fifty 
cents a bushel, it certainly, under ordinary 
circumstances, is better to grow it than to buy 
it; that it can be gtown for this sum, if the 
| fodder is made proper use of, there can be 
| but little, if any, doubt; in fact, under favor- 
able conditions, there can be but little doubt 
that it can be grown for considerable less 
than fifty cents; but when we make a state- 
ment it is always best to make it so if there 
is any variation it will be in tavor of the far- 
mer; as there is always more or less outs, it 
|is never safe to make our estimates of the 





lowances. 





“THE NEW AGRICULTURE.” 


A fresh volume of highly attractive appear- 
ance reaches us from The Anglers’ Publish- | 
ing Company of New York, with the above | 
title, which to most persons would seem to | 


have in it a sound of positive dogmatism. 
The sub-title is—* The Waters Led Captive,” 
and it claims to be “a startling and valuable 
book for farmers and market gardeners.” Its 
author, Hon. A. N. Cole, asserts that after | 


many years of labor and patient investigation | 


into the fundamental laws governing the 
movements of the wa'ers upon and beneath | 
the soil, he has discovered a system of sub- | 
surface drainage and irrigation, by which the | 
most wonderful results have been produced. | 
Concisely atated, Mr. Cole’s system elaims to 
have the following advantages as compared 
with methods of agriculture now ir general 
use: (1) cereal crops are increased more than 
four fold; (2) the size, flavor and enhanced 
production of fruits and vegetables are in 
proportion as five to one under the old sys- 
tems; (3) vegetation of all kinds is rendered 
that arising from fungoid infection ; (4) the 
ground worked under this system being meas- 
urably impervious to frost, the producing 
season is prolonged from forty to sixty days; 
(5) it creates a rich, moist, and loamy soil out 
of the most unpromising hardpan ; (6) it pre- 
side farms during heavy rains; (7) springs 
are created on the most sterile hillsides; (8( 
| drouth is effectually guarded against. 

These are undeniably great and many ad- 
| vantages, if they can he proven to be the re- 


THE “NITROGEN” QUESTION. 
BY PROF. G. E. PATRICK. 
{Late of Department of Ly istry, Uni 





ity oy 


Editor of the Massachusetts Ploughman :— 

The question whether or not plants absorb 
any considerable part of their nitrogen 
through their foliage from the (dry) atmos- 
phere, has long been an interesting one to 
the agricultural chemist and a most important 
one to the farmer. 

Not a great many years ago it was stoutly 
maintained by some scientists, notably Mons. 
George Ville, that the free nitrogen, which 
constitutes 77 per cent. of our atmosphere, is 
readily absorbed by plants and supplies a 
very considerable part of the nitrogen of our 
crops. Both practical experience and scien- 
tific research have proved this position to be 
untenable; and to-day there remain few if 
any believers in the assimilation of free ni- 
trogen. With the combined nitrogen of our 
atmosphere (ammonia, nitric acid, ete.) the 
case is different. 

It was years ago shown by experiments 
with leguminous plants in an atmosphere 
artificially charged with ammonia—an atmos- 
phere confined in a glass globe, and contain- 
ing many times as much ammonia as does 


natural air—that plants are able to absorb, | 


under those conditions at least, a portion of 
their nitrogen through their leaves. 

But the conditions of these experiments 
were quite different from those of practical 
agriculture, where the atmosphere contains, 
on the average, only one part of ammonia to 
some million parts of air—usually stated at 
fifty million ; so the experiments threw but 
little light on the practical side of the ques- 
tion. 

As regards the combined nitrogen brought 
down by rain, snow and dew, there is no dif- 
ference of opinion ; its average amount is es- 
timated at from five to twelve pounds per 
acre per annum, and it is absorbed by the 
foliage to the extent to which the water con- 
taining it is so absorbed. Of course the 
greater part reaches the ground and is taken 
up by the roots. Probably a very small 
amount of combined nitrogen is also absorbed 
directly from the air by the soil. 
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sult of Mr. Cole’s system of subsurface drain- 
| age and irrigation, and really merit the claim 
of being considered a new agriculture. We 
are not now going to forestall the public in- 
terest in the mattcr by attempting any state- 
ment of the details of his method, or even to 


The real question, then, in the so-called 
“nitrogen question” of the day, is as to the 
amount of combined nitrogen absorbed by 
foliage from dry air—whether it is sufficient 
to be of any practical importance in agricul- 


ture. This and the “clover question” are, of 
give its outline features; for these we refer 


“9 Ehe Horse. 


SAA AA RARE E RAMA AAE BARES 


ABOUT BREEDING HORSES. 


The following is a synopsis of an address 
delivered by Hon. J. B. Grinnell, at the meet- 
ing of the Iowa Improved Stock-Breeders’ 
Association, last week, and reported for the 
Breeders’ Gazette :— 

“The pride in and praise of thoroughbred 
and full blood is the egotism of horsemen, 
but they soon learn that aristocracy in name 
is an expensive honor. This is not the place 
to criticise our benefactors who have bred 
with science and have kept races distinct at 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 
Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St. 
Boston, Saturday, Dec 19, 1885. 


[HELD UNDER THRE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION. | 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 
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THE CULTIVATION 


—or THE— 





great cost, nor shall we deny that for stock | 
purposes great geod has come by keeping in | 
the line of excellence to insure certain quali- | 
ties, * * * The fancy horse-breeder will | 
keep in his line, hunter with hunter, coach | 
horse, draft horse, and trotter with their like, | 
while intermediates, who want for personal | 
use — plough or pavement services, have 
a field of interesting experiments. Thus I 
venture to hint that all breeders not 
pure line are not enemies of progress. 
All good is not found in one line, nor does | 
diversity prove a bar to excellence in use. I 
know it is the fashion to turn away from 
stock if you cannot point to a pure strain— | 
to decry mixtures as scrubs. This, I aver, is | 
unjust. It is giving a bad name without rea- 
son, and becomes a discouragement to all 
who have not learned in the school of experi- | 
ence. * * * So I myself, with others, find | 
beauty, service, and docility in the renowned | 
imported French “ Success,” bred to a Mor- | 
|gannor, does his progeny disappoint. This | 
YT coament and practice—a mixture to se- 
cure the excellence of sire and dam, even with- 
out correspondence in temper, action, or size. 
Suppose it brings you out of line—it brings 
you m line and favor with the buyer and | 
meets your wants. It adds a new feather to 
his plume who has a model and finds it for 
| use in a skillful combination. It may be im- | 
| provement, certainly no deterioration nor a| 
hindrance to the buyer of serviceable studs, | 
who asks for the pedigree of the horse last, | 
if at all. 1 affirm that the history in analo- 
gies named and the syecess in the crossing 
| of the bovine and the horse, and facts in the 
mingling of the human races, commend the | 
crossing of distinct bloods for a specific pur- | 
pose. This is no depreciation of pure breed- | 
ing, but a practical device for the masses—a | 
way to get what you want by crossing. I do 
not fancy, save for the use of the cowbvy, a} 
mustang, but it can be crossed with the 
Percheron, as the horse ranches prove, to 
zood purpose. The nervous race horse has 
ittle use, but he warms the dull and heavy by 
lacross, The Morgan and Hambletonian also 
bring out the roadster, the carriage and farm- 
wagon horse, a happy medium between the 


in al 
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| safe, 
| tion 


| breeders who aspire to excellence or pure 
breeding in a given line.” 

Mr. J. W. Miller, of Winterset, addressed 
the same society, on the subject of * Breed- 
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Cost of the crop, and aim grain as 
Nong which hope that the very able giscus- 


h we have recently had will induce 


our readers to the book itself, which is well 
illustrated as a more effective means of im- 
| pressing its lessons. We will only say that 
the new system is fully endorsed by the 
| Farmers’ Club of Alleghany County, N. Y., 
|whose committee state that their observa- 
| tions justify them in concluding that Mr. 
| Cole is able to realize all he claims to accom- 


plish by this system ; by Prot J. P. Roberts, 


N. Y., who writes to Mr. Cole that he does 
all he claims to accomplish; that he gathers 


this hitherto shunned and dreaded hard-pan 
into soft, porous, productive, and best of soils 
| to the depth of his trenches, thereby enabling 
the roots of vegetation to descend deeply into 
the earth; that he removes the stone opera- 
| ting as obstructions and diseasing the roots 
| of plants, and puts them where they will do 
| most good; and that he provides against 
floods and drouths, and to a great extent, if 
not wholly, defeats the effects of frosts. 

Hon. John Swinburne, formerly mayor of 
| Albany, N. Y., and at present member of 
| Congress from that city, says to Mr. Cole that 
| he is confident his system will grow in popu- 
{larity with use. Hon. Wm. M. White, ex- 
| President of the New York State Agricultu. 
| ral Society, says he has not a doubt that the 
results will prove astonishing, giving three 
or four feet of fertile and productive soil, in- 
| stead of the three or four inches only that 
| have been hitherto realized, and placing the 
| future of agriculture and horticulture as 
| much ahead of the past as thousands are 
ahead of hundreds. Prof, C. R. Earley of 


lerer: “You filter all water wherever it strikes 
| the soil from the clouds and other places and 
localities ; you convert even what is so much 
| ccembaaeel with organic matter and other 
|impurities into pure water, and held it back 
| in time of over supply, heavy rainfalls, and 
| melting snows, for the use of t®e soil and 
vegetation, as the wants of each may require: 
Should this system be adopted by farmers 
and dairymen, such diseases as the so-called 
‘contagious pleuro-pneumonia’ and other fata] 
diseases among stock, would be wholly un- 
known.” The testimonials that are more in 
detail are truly surprising. We call attention 
to this newly discovered system of drainage 
j}and irrigation, as we would promptly do to 
any other discovery that promises to advance 





| the cause of agriculture in a practical way. It 
| . . 
is certainly deserving of a very thorough in- 


vestigation. 


| —_——— 
| WHY SALT SHOWS IN BUTTER. 


(Major H. E. Alvord, of Houghton Farm, N. Y.) 


It is not uncommon to see butter in rolls or 
| prints, ot good quality and tolerably tresh 
| with a coating of salt crystals all over the 
outside, giving it a stale and unpleasant ap- 
pearance. is may be caused in several 
ways. If the salt used is of poor quality, and 
particularly if it is too coarse in grein, it fails 
to be well incorporated in the butter, and, 
changing to brine after the rolls have been 
made up, it come to the surface and takes the 
form of a crust. The finest and best salt, if 
not worked well into the butter, will act in the 
same way. Again, if there is more moisture 
left in the butter than it will naturally hold, 
ithe salt joins with the extra water to form 
| brine ; this brine finds its way to the outside, 
and leaves the salt covering. 
best means, therefore, of avoiding this 
| difficulty is to make the butter by the [ ete 
| lar method, wash it very thoroughly and allow 
it to drain and off well, while still in the 





| max in the salt as thoroughly as possible, hav- 
ing it of the best quality and as as can be 
t; allow it to stand a little while before work- 


on egpetteny for all the salt to dissolve be- 
fore re and then for removing all 
butter, however, contains a pretty large 
cena f in the form ine, 
it must in a moist atmosphere 
else the water the brine will 20 
more or less, ing the salt visible on the 
outside. 


hf peat lew enough in very dry air, 


course, identical. Some opinions on the sub- 
ject, from leading authorities, may be of in- 
terest. 


book some years old but not out of date, 
says: “The ammonia proper to the atmos- 
phere has little effect upon plants through 
their foliage, when they are sheltered from 
dew and rain. Such, at least, is the result of 
certain experiments.” 

Mr. R. Warington, in his “Chemistry of 
the Farm” (1881), says that atmospheric am- 
monia “is rendered available chiefly through 
absorption by the soil and vy means of rain, 
which brings it in solution to the earth ;” and 
in the same book, speaking of the large amount 
of nitrogen left in the roots and stubble of a 
clover crop, he says: “From whence is this 
large quantity of nitrogen obtained? It 
must come either from the subsoil or the at- 
mosphere. 
bable, as experiments have hitherto failed to 
prove that leguminous plants have any special 
power of obtaining nitrogen from the air.” 

The pronounced views of Sir J. B. Laws, 
as published a number of years ago, are well 
known ; and that his opinions have not since 
changed is evident from some of his later 
In a chapter in “The Soil of the 
Farm” (1882) he says : “The tendency of the 
Rothamsted experiments is every year lead- 
ing us more and more to the conclusion.that 


writings. 


found in the amount of that substance stored 
up in our soils ;” and, same chapter, after de- 
tailing some experiments : “The general con- 


in 
general, such as turnips, mangels and sugar- 
beets, is that they do not obtain their nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere.” Again, in the 
report of his wheat field experiments pub- 
lished in the Houghton Farm Report (1882), 
Mr. Lawes touches the clover side of the 
question by saying that he thinks it “desir- 
able here to give a few words of explanation 
with regard to the large increase in growth 
of turnips from application of superphosphate 
of lime to land otherwise unmanured ; the 
more, as the somewhat similar effect of the 


as well as from those upon root crops 


opinion that these plants derive their nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere.” He then de- 
scribes experiments showing, as he believes, 
that superphosphate simply enables turnips 
to assimilate nitrogen of the soil. 


American Agriculture,” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (supplement, 1885), lays it down 
at great length that clover has no power to 
“create fertility that did not exist ;” that its 
only appreciable supply of nitrogen is from 
the soil. Speaking of the humus accumu- 
lated during past ages, he says: “Those slow- 
ly gathered stores of humus furnish our sole 
practical supply of nitrogen for plants”—ex- 
cluding, of course, the artificial supply de- 
rived from the distillation of coal.” 

Mr. Joseph Harris,in his valuable work, 
“Talks on Manure” (new edition, 1883), 
says; “There is no evidence that leaves have 
any such power”—to absorb nitrogen from 
the air—“while there are many facts which 
point in an opposite direction,” and on an- 


clover: “But I do not think it originates fer- 
tility ; it does not get ni from the at 
mosphere. Or, at any rate, we have no evi 
dence of it. The facts are all the other way. 
With one more quotation I close. Prof. J. P. 
Roberts of Cornell University, a high Ameri- 
can ——- ives his opinion on clover 
question. Following an secount of experi- 
ments showing the amount of plant food in @ 
ys: “We too often forget 


will show this dry | same 





The former seems the more pro- 


application of plaster to clover has led to the 


The writer of the article, “Manures in) 


other page, after showing the benefits of 


] 
| ing Trotters,” as follows :— 

} « The trotting horse is an American crea- 
| tion. 


mode of travel. It cannot be said that the 
trotter is « distinct breed, although the time 
is fast approaching when he will be classed 
}assuch. At present they are largely a mix- 
| ture of ail breeds, from the thoroughbred race 
horse and the pacer to the Kennuck and even 
the Norman. Although so many tribes and 
types enter into his composition, yet itis a 





lis descended from but three horses, and as | 


about in the order named : Imported Messen- 
er, Justin Morgan and Grand Bashaw. The 
former was nearly or quite thoroughbred, 
and was imported into this country in 1788, 
jat the age of eight years, and died in 1808, 
He possessed a natural inclination to trot 
| and transmitted that habit to his progeny 
| with wonderful regularity, * * * 
«“ The breeding of the tretting horse is still 
lin its infancy, and the results above noted, 
although showing a rate of progress in breed- 
ing exceeding that of any other branch of live 
| stock, are primitive and crude when com- 
pared to what we may expect in the future, 
lwhen the breed will have become distinct ; 
| when it will have advanced way beyond and 
| freed itself from all obstacles, and when it will 
| have cast off all the dead weight, both in the 
stud and on the track. If we now have a 
| horse that can tret in 2:08 5-4 and carry 
| twenty-five per cent. of this dead weight in 
her blood composition, what may we not ex- 
ct to see in the future when, by breeding 


| age pure, unadulterated, and uncontaminated 


| collateral branches penetrate the misty ages 
{of the past? Who is there who will say itis 
| not within the bounds of reason to assert that 
in the near future we will produce a horse 
that will engage the eyes of thousands and 
gain the plaudits of the world by trotting a 
| mile in one minute and fifty seconds, ar eyen 
| faster. 

“ The trotting horse presents more induce- 
| ments to the breeder than any other animal 
on the face of the earth. Inthe first place, his 

reat field of usefulness is on the road, where 
e has no competitor. The business world 
cannot do without him, and for pleasure or 
recreation he is without a peer. Secondly, 
he is the turf horse, on whom millions is 
spent annually, and for whom the most fabu- 
lous prices are paid ; he is the chief source of 
the greatest American sport, and entertains 
the eyes of people to 4 greater degree than 
any other animal. Thirdly, he is the only 
horse of any clime that can fill the wants of 
the gentleman road driver, a most numerous 
class, and becoming more 80 every year. 
* * © How to most successfully breed him 
|has now become the great question among 
breeders. It is not possible, within the limits 
of a ten-minute article, to theorize, or even 
enumerate, the accepted notions of the present 
day, therefore we shall not attempt it. Suffice 
lit ‘to say that the science of breeding has, 
| however, at last reached the common-sense 
land only true basis, viz.: To get a trotter 
| ‘ou must go to a trotter or 9 trotting inher- 
| jtance for him. The tenacity with which men 
| have held to the reverse in the past has been 
| the dead weight to the moving structure, and 
as it is at last cut off, the problem of how to 
successfully breed a trotter is fast approach- 
ing solution.” 





RAISING ORANGES. 


The climate of Caba is particularly adapted 
to the raising of oranges, but there is very 
little attention given to propagating this uni- 
| uersally popular fruit, more especially since 
the increased production which has taken 
place on tue other side of the Gulf Stream in 
Florida. Three years after the seed of this 
fruit is deposited in suitable soil in Cuba, the 
tree becomes ten or twelve feet in height, and 
in the fourth year rarely produces less than a 
hundred oranges, while at ten years of age it 
commonly bears three and four thousand, 
thus proving, with proper care, extremely 

rofitable. It will be remembered that it is 

trees. 
There are speci 
knows to be one 
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{ bage and how to grow cauliflower. 


Cabbage and Cauliflower 


HON. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, the 
well-known Seedsman, leads, 
FOLLOWED BY 
JAMES P. MENG, GEO, A. TAPLEY, 
BENS. PF, WARE. GEORGE HILL, 
ef Arlingten, and others. 





Hon. DANIEL NEEDHAM presides. 
Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. | 
[COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FoR.) 
Presipent Neepuam called the meeting to 
order at the «sual hour and spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen—It isa little past the hour of ten 
and we try to be very prompt. At these meet- 
ings, as you all well know, we have endeavored 
to bring together gentlemen who have had 
large experience in the observation of the mat- 
ters upon which they talk, and to which we give 
ourattention. This meeting is one of the series 
that is held under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman Association, and we have 
invited to-day Mr. Gregory, who has given 
great attention to the production of seeds and 
the cultivation of the garden, to give you a 
talk upon the Cabbage and Cauliflower." It is 
a well known fact, and I can establish it from 
my own abservation for forty years, that if 
there is any neglect among the New England 
farmers, it is neglect of the garden. There are 
hundreds of farmers who hardly raise early 
potatoes sufficient for their families, They do 
not give the subject of a garden any time, and 
so they do not have sufficient vegetables for 
their tables, to say nothing about cabbage, 
cauliflower, beets, onions, and the various other 
common vegetables which are so acceptable to 
the palate in the season of the year when they 
usually come. This matter of the garden is of 
great importance to the farmer, not only for | 
the health of his family, but for the economic | 
administration of his home. If we could im- 
press the farmers of New England with the im- 


made in our New England agriculture for | 
| thirty years. Itis my pleasure to introduce to 
you on this oceasion, Mr. Gregory of Marble- 
head. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES J. H. GREGORY. | 


Mr, President and my Fellaw Farmers—The | 
subject to-day, you know, is “ Oabbages and | 
| Cauliflowers.” No one in this discussion pre- | 


}come here to instruct them how to grow cab- | 


But I come | 
here to compare ideas with you as to the best 


these kiuds of crops. And if, for the sake of 


} 


| with me. 
] 


fact that, mainly, the trotting horse of to-day | What isa Cabbage Ucad. 


Now, in the first place, what is a cabbage? 
| Or rather, what is a cabbage-head, the head of 
}acabbage? Some will answer that it is a bud. 
| You know that it has a part which is some- 
| thing like that. Well, now, I hald that it is 
|not a bud. The head is that part of the cab- 
|bage which enwraps the bud and protects it, 
but it is not the bud itself. 
| bage [producing a portion of qne]. I meant to 
| haye had a whole qne here tq-day, but as I| 
came in from the country I could not get one | 
that was pulled from the ground entire. But | 
} we can have it in mind. We have seen cab- 
bages before. It starts from the ground and | 
grows up. It has its stump, surrounded with | 
| leayes, and it grows up to the point where the 
head begins to form. Now, if we look at that} 
|} stump, we can study the cabbage. We see its 
| condition as it grows up, and after the leaves | 
| drop off we see the scars on the stump where | 
| they dropped off. The cabbage is most like, I | 
| think, a tropical palm. The cabbage-palm is 
| just like it in growth when compared with it. | 
| It is verysimilar. We have one upright grow- | 
jing stalk from which the leaves drop off and 


| 


: : E *| the cabbage-palm ends in a head like a cab- | terminal bud. 
the source of nitrogen in our crops is to be| we will have gottenclear of all these anchors |bage. Well, now, your cabbage grows in some |all right. Nature has abundant resources so 


| as it were ; when the transmitted inheritance, | 


| such way as the palm when it comes to a head | 


the cabbage is formed by the leaves growing on | 


clusion to be drawn from these experiments, | hack through the generations so far that the | the stump on the inside of the head. A fair 


| proof is that when the head begins to form, the 
| first under leaves, having completed their work, 
| keep dropping, dropping. Finally you have 
|the single head and no leaves on the stump. 
The head and stump are all that there is. | 
Here let me say that farmers sometimes make a 

great mistake in supposing that the head grqws 

from the outside. I remember the story of a 

man who, in preparing a cabbage he expected | 
| to put into the market, put a rubber ball into | 
| the middle of the head, He su nposed that the | 
|Jeayes would grow up ayer it, and said he | 
| guessed that whoever bought that cabbage 

would find something tough. But cabbages, 

whatever may be said about their outside | 
growth, grow from the inside outward. So 

as this cabbage grew the ball was thrown out. | 
It grows on the inside and keeps constantly | 
pressing outward. The fact is that the leaves 
grow and stretch and give room for the growth 
within. Sometimes we find that the head of 
the cabbage is soft. There ig nothingin it. It 
feels so and that is the case. The inside 
growth is not filled qut. It is not perfect. 
When the inside growth is perfect, then we have 
myriad convolutions in the leaves and the head 
looks much like the convolutions in the brain. 
Then we have the cabbage well headed. 

The Cabbage Bud. 

Now, then, while the cabbage is heading 
commences the growth of the bud. The end 
of all vegetable and animal life is to propagate 
itself. The whole end and aim of the cabbage 
is to propagate itself by perfecting that bud. 

hat is cur conclusion at this point and of the 
next point I will spec k presently. Now, then, | 
the cabbage is headed, and when it is headed 
then the head begins the breaking ot the en- 
yelope. The bud has been nurtured and pro- 
tected, At this point we say that the cahhage 
is ripe and ready for market. Up to this time 
we have seen the stump grow and the head 
form. Now takes place another change—the | 
secondary. The cabbage now proceeds to 
change itself from a single well-rounded head 
to its next stage. The bud, when the proper 
time comes, ins to push. Sometimes we 
say that the cabbages have cracked the head, 
that they have split. Now, that is a fact. 

hey have cracked or split hy the action of the 
bud. The cabbage does not crack itself. The 
bud pushes up, for it does not need the envel- 
y longer, Jt is nqw caqming aut for 
jut it does it hy mere force of 
pressure, and it presses against all these layers 
ef leaves and comes through. That is pre- 
cisely what is done, The next step is for the 
bud to get out of the head, for that has per- 
formed its service. 
Now consider for a 








do it, bt he could not 
simple pressure. 
The 








ground. 
bage field I dug between the rows in order not 


| one. 


| What condition are they in? 


|cept at the roots. 
methods, the most advanced methods, of raising | 


| sorbed through its st ». 
Just look at a cab- | ; S woes 





bud pressing tremendously. We are glad to 
hear that, because then we know that it is a 
vigorous plant, and that it will be good 
‘or seed. But if thecabbage don’t crack much, 
especially if the bud is coming out and the 
head shows signs of rotting or decay, the cab- 
has not vitality to amount to anything. 
ow, then, we have traced the cabbage up 
to the point to where it has been bursted. It 
has not burst, but has been bursted. It is not 
active, but ive. It is not the cabbage 
which acts, but it is actedupon, [he bud is 
the active part and the cabbage is burst by it. 
What, then, is the office of the head? Some 
say its use is to protect the bud, and only that. 
They say it has ao need of the head after it 
has burst. No,I say. The Creator is very 
economical. The head, after it has been burst, 
is of use to the plant. If you watch a cabbage 
which has been put out to seed you will find 
that those buds which push out readily, or 
which have no trouble in cracking the cabbage, 
never amount to much of anything. I say 
that the head that bursts is absorbed by the 
stump and gives nutriment to the seed shoot. 
I infer this because those that do not do this 
never amount to much of anything. They are 
feeble things. That is, they require extra feed- 
ing to be good for much, 
Cabbage Seed. 

Now, another argument in that line. In the 
first place, let me tell you how I examine the 
seed cabbage, We, around in Marblehead, 
take some of these silicious shielded laminifera, 
which we find in the bottom of the bogs, to 
place under the microscope. We have consid- 
ered that the cabbage occupied the whole 
So in digging down once in my cab- 


to injure the cabbage roots. But I was sur- 
prised that I did not find a single root. Not 
We did not find any roots at all between 
the rows. It was not till we got within a few 
inches of the plants that we found the little 
filaments of the roots in the ground. So that 
I have come to the conclusion that the best 
way to manure cabbage plants is to manure 
them in the drill. The roots will fail to find 
the manure unless it is put down to even with- 
in six inches of the cabbage stump. Then the 
filaments will reach it. 

Now, then, what does that prove? A stout 
shoot will be made quickest by putting the 
manure where the roots will reach it soonest. 
In that way you get good roots. AndI hold 
that the plant also gets nutriment by absorb- 
ing some of the external portions of the stump. 
Just as the head nourishes the part above the 
earth, so the under part gets sqme portion of 
its nourishment from above, and absorbs from 
the earth a part, 


The Cabbage Miracle. 


Let me give another argument. This is 
what I call the cabbage miracle. I never heard 
it explained or talked about very much, but it 
is the greatest wonder of all vegetable growth. 
After the season has closed for cabbage grow- 
ing you can see how your cabbages have headed 
up. Some of them, you will find, have not 
done well. They have not got as good a 
growth as theayerage cabbage. ‘The head may 
not have begun to shut in in good shape. 


extremes for the road and the pavement—a | Portance of cultivating and taking care of| Perhaps it is a little soft. Now take those 

sractical and cheap solution of the ques- | gardens for their own family service, it would cabbages and plough a furrow. Put in the 
~ to meet farm and market demand, be one of the greatest advances which has been jcabbages and let the earth be ploughed on 
without prejudice or criticism of enterprising | 


them. Put ona plenty and jam it in as hard 


}as youcan crowd it. Don't have any mercy 


on the cabbages. Throw the earth over them. 
Qur theory is 
that to mature a cabbage-head well the plants 
should he three feet apart in the row, and the 
rows should be three feet aparc, if we want to 
get a good drumhead, We must give them 
good manure and good cultivation if we want 


W. Jot in “H , Feed.” He is the product of an American | sumes, I suppose, to stand up as learned beyond | to get a head of at least three pounds weight. 
A. W. Johnson, in ow Crops Feed,” a| fancy, and the result of a fashion which be-| all appeal. I should not do so, even were there We must cultivate them three times at least. 


came a fashion through the necessity for a | a great crowd here to-day, but when I see some|'They must have light. 
horse able to meet the requjrements of our | old experienced farmers I shall not pretend to | conditions is denied to the cabbage as it is 


Every one of these 


placed in this furrow and covered up. 
no manure. 


It has 
It has not any space about it, ex- 
Tt has no light, no room. 
It is jammed, crqwded, broken, bruised. But 
the chances are nine aut af ten that your cab- 


| the fullness and roundness of the subject, I go| bage will come out with good, large, round 
| into details to complete the essay, you will bear | heads every time. 


How is it done? I cannot 
explain, except that the plant has an absorbing 
power on the side of the stump which absorbs 
—the earth being packed in around it—which 
absorbs enough material in all these apparently 
unfevorable conditions to enrich and mature 
the head, 

Now, fram those reasons I am inclined to 
believe that a great deal of the nourishment 
which makes the head of the cabbage is ab- 
Now, what ig the 
inference far us farmers? My idea js that we 
are putting the manure too much over the land. 
Our policy should be to bring it nearer to the 
roots and stump. I should advocate this here- 
after in handling the cabbage. Plough a fur- 
row and fill it up with manure. Plough it 
well under, but don’t scatter it over the land. 
Put it where the roots of the cabhages are 
gaing ta he, There is no mystery about it. 
If there is manure to be had, put it near the 
plants where the roots can get it. If the ma- 
nure does not come near them, how can they 
get it? 


The Terminal! Bud. 


Now, then, passing an with the cabbage, 
here is a piece which [ tried to dissect, but my 
knife made a crooked cut and I cut off the 
But the other little sprouts are 


that there may he no waste. Eyery grape-¥ine 


| education, and instinet will have developed and begins to take jts form, The Jeayes are | has its latent huds, It is the same with pota- 
| into a trotting horse that can boast of a line-j not the bud, but the bud is within them andj} toes, They have lots of eyes, so that when 


they sprout one or two start and grow and the 
others die. It is the same with trees. The 
strongest buds grow to make the limbs. The 
law is carried out in regard to the survival of 
the fittest. Now it is the same here in regard 
to cabbages. If the terminal bud sprouts and 
grows thriftily, that is a}l there js of jt, But if 
it gets touched hy frost and comes off, or is 
broken off, then one of these latent buds grows 
in its place. They are now very tender. So 
if any accident happens to the terminal bud, 
then one of these others vivifies and develops 
sprouts which would otherwise be |atent, 
Those sprquts gome aut on the side of the stalk 
at an angle and almost invariably break down. 
The central shoot comes out at the top and is 
rarely blown over by even the highest wind. 
But the laterals break all over the field, of 
their own weight. 

Another interesting fact about the cabbage! 
Supposing we have a piece, thrifty, lusty, vig- 
orous, well manured, As the season advances 
we have got ta get that piece of cabbage in and 
cut the heads off so that there will be but few 
leaves left on the stump. Jf we cyt the stump 
so these Jeavyes are | we can develop new 
heads as Jarge as your first anthe stump, You 
should be careful to out so as to leave three to 
five buds for the new heads. I make a distine- 
tion between budsand heads. These buds will 
develop well, if the plants are in thrifty condi- 
tion. But the only way to do it is to cut way 
up home. If you should cut below the head 
there would not be any bud left. The lowest 
buds are in the wrapping of leaves, I have had 
several pieces cut in that way where the new 
heads would average bigger than my first. 
They grew on every stump. They would not 
be good for common market purposes, but they 
might be used fors auerkrayt or something 
like that. 


The &oli forthe Cabbage Varie- 
thes, etc. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for general remarks 
on the cabbage. We now come to the A B C 
work. There are four different plants which 
belong to this family,—cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli and kale. Kale and cabbage are alike 
in structure, but the kale does not head. On 
the island of Jersey the fine cows that are 
brought over here are largely fed on kale. 
They can raise the same quality of kale year 
after year. They can sow jt, and it grows 
agai, and in—and the cows like it. Our 
climate would perhaps forbid its being used in 
that way. J] have grown it, but it never seemed 
ta amount to much, 

Now we will pass qn ta af the sail 
that is good for cabbage, The old idea was 
that a moist, wet soil was just the kind that 
was wanted. As a rule, what is good grass 
land is good cabbage land. Fair corn land is 
good cabbage land. I suppose that if most of 
us had a good piece of grass, we would not 
break it up forcabbage. It is an Essex county 
a os oun tareaben dee 6 breakin 
brought out, that ¢ st time for i 
the land is when the grass has reached its book 
i under and the 

eco! 


EE the grace not taken from the soil, but taken 


from the air. That is ammonia. It does not 
cost you anything. It is nothing taken from 
the richness of your soil, but the grass takes it 
from the air and it is a clear contribution to 
your pocket. Therefore, I say, wait till you 
have got as big a growth as possible of grass, 
and the cauliflower or cabbage will show it. 
Years agoI had a piece of land I devoted to 
cabbage. When I came to look it over and saw 
how good the grass was, I said to my man: 
“John, I really don't know but it is wrong to 
plough ”? this land from a financial stand- 
point,” thought it all over, but finally I 
said; “ Plough it.” What was the result? 
Cabbage roots generally grow horizontally, but 
my cabbage roots went straight down where 
they could get the decaying grass. Plants 
make no mistakes. We can trust them to take 
what is best for them. When we give them 
what they want in the shape of manure, they 
will show the effect of our applying it. ; 
Manure for the Cabbage. 

Now, about manure. We have got to use 
fertilizers, or barnyard manure, or various 
other manures. The cheapest we can use is 
this: Take unleached ashies, say 100 bushels, at 
fifteen to sixteen cents a bushel, Plough them 
under in the fall, ar even as early as possible 
in the spring, Then buy some chum. Liver 
chum is worth $4.50 on the cars. Halibut 
chum is worth $7.60. Mix them together half 
and half, and make a compost. The liver will 
furnish the nitrogen and the halibut will fur- 
nish the phosphoric acid, After yau have made 
this compost, plough your land and furrow it 
out for cabbage, Then take a ton and a half of 
the mixture to the acre and spread it all over 
yourland, Then harrow it in, and the result 
will be that those ingredients will give you an 
extra crop. If they are not all taken out they 
will remain in the soil for the next crop, and 
not be wasted. 

Now, as to the manure itself: if you want a 
big crop of cabbages, you have got to use a big 
lot of manure. There is no way of getting 
around that. For instance, I haye seen sixty 
tons of cabbage ta the acre, Sixty tons mean 
an average af thirty pounds to the cabbage and 
4000 cabbages to the acre. That takes an im- 
mense amount of nitrogen and potash out of 
the soil. It takes out about 240 pounds of ni- 
trogen and 630 pounds of potash. In other 
words, in order to get that amount of nitragen 
it would require thirty-four tans of barnyard 
manure, and it would take sixty tons of barn- 
yard manure for your potash. So you see now 
what the problem is in your practical manur- 
ing—thirty-four tons af barnyard manure far 
your nitrogen and sixty tans for your potash. 
There is where cammercial fertilizers come in 
to advantage, With them you can get just the | 
amount you want and not have to buy a great | 
more of another kind you do not want. That 
is, you can get just the amount of nitrogen you 
want without any waste. In the use of barn- 
yard manure, you have to waste one element for 
the sake of getting the other. But in using 
barnyard manure for sueh a crop as cabbage, 
you need not fear that it will he wasted, When | 
I say that, ] mean this, that we take nothing | 
from the sail, Of course, what your soil gets | 
more than is taken out has value for the year 





' 


}once for all. 


reason is that the rain has stimulated the cab- 
bage and partly restored it to a healthy condi- 
tion. It cannot wash off ihe lice. 

Next comes another trouble. Occasionall 
we have a poor cabbage with a red stump. 
think the cause of it is that the cabbage is run 
out by too close heading. Men that raise the 
same strain a long while will not do well. The 
best remedy for this trouble, we consider, is to 
get new stock. It is best to get new stock 
occasionally, and to cross the plants. 

The Green Cabbage Worm, 

Another trouble is the green worm. Its egg 
is deposited by a white butterfly having four 
black spots. It was said that this could be 
avoided at our place by going off the main 
land, I sent my foreman out in a boat to 
where there was an island about four miles 
from shore, to see what the prospects were for 
avoiding these pests there. He said that he 
found plenty ot them on the island, and that 
while he was going there three or four of them 
got into his boat. The best way I know of 
for treating them is to take pretty good carc of | 
thecabbages. Pyrethrum isa sovereign remedy 
to be used, In Dr. Sturtevant’s report he says 
take a bellows when the plant is wet and dust 
will stick on the cabbage leaves. Blow this 
powder all over them. Every worm that it 
touches it kills. If it don’t kill them the first 
time, you must try again, It is fatal to them 
every time it touches them. 


The Stump Root. 


Next comes the stump root. What causes 
it, I don’t know. It is an insect, probably. 
It is either an insect or afungoid growth. But 
it is very common, and the result is that we 
cannot grow cabbage ordinarily upon a piece 
of land oftener than once in three or four 
years. The stump root seems to come on land 
where the alkalies haye been taken out. But 
in gardens where they have the waste from the 
hause, cabbages can be raised every year with- 
out suffering from this trouble. I have heard 
of a case where cabbages were raised on the 
same piece for sixty years in succession. It 
was in George Barker's garden, Mr, Ware. 
fie told me that they had been raised there for 
sixty yearscontinuously, Il asked him if there 
had been any trouble in raising the cabbages 
there, It seemed to me as if the piece must 
have a great amount of alkali and so had been 
particularly favorable for cabbage. He said 
that for sixty years they had not put any al- 
kali on, and that in all that time they had 
been raising cabbages there, they had not had 
any stump root, He did not know anything 
about alkalies, and did not depend on that kind 
of manure at all. But the garden had the 
waste of the house, and that supplied the ele- 
ments the cabbage wanted. 

I think, perhaps, that there is something in 
the soil hostile to the cabbage that you can kill 
Then, when you have killed it, 
you can grow cabhages all you want to. You 
can make stump root by too strong land or too 


hurting. They would stand that degree of cold 
and not hurt. The cabbages were young and 
lusty and well jammed together, so there was & 
great deal of dead air among them. Now, air 
is a non-conductor of heat, and as there was @ 
good deal of dead air between the layers and 
among the cabbages, he succeeded in carrying 
them through the winter without losing hardly 
any. 
The Caulifiower. 

Now, gentlemen, the matter of cabbage I 
have covered about as well as I can at present. 
In regard to the matter of cauliflower, I will 
merely add a word at this stage of the discus- 
sion. I have not grown them in large quan- 
tity. They are of no consequence as a market 
crop, I will simply say two or three things on 
the number of varieties and the manner of 
growing ona large scale and then will leave 
the matter to our friends. The conditions nec- 
essary for the cauliflower are much the same 
as those for the cabbage. It wants richer ma- 
nure, and the ground should be more moist. 
Generally, the land that is good for cabbage 
culture is good for cauliflowers. As to variety, 
the Extra Early Erfurt and the Extra Early 
Dwarf are better than the ordinary. The 
Dwarf is a very good variety. The Early Paris 
is also desirable. I grow the seed myself. 
Sometimss we prefer growing seed for which 
we get only $1 a pound to what we can get $20 
apound for. In some cases it is easier to raise 
thirty pounds than it is to raise half an ounce 
in another. I have had some practical experi- 
ence in the matter. I have tried it for two or 
three years, and the difficulty in raising some 
of the seeds is a conundrum I cannot solve. 
Dwarfs for the market are good to grow. The 
Erturt are good to grow. The Henderson 
and Snowball are good to grow: also the Sea 
Foam. The Early Paris usually succeeds 
easily. The Pignois is popular in Paris. It 
has a short stump, but it heads well and you 
will generally succeed with it. The Emperor 
William is hardly ofany consequence. 1 should 
put a black mark against that. The Imperial is a 
new variety and a mixture with broccoli. On 
the cauliflower it is brought out in a pure 
state. It is large and well headed. The Early 
Paris you will find a standard cauliflower. 
The stump is short, and the head white or 
creamy ; but not so white as the Henderson or 
Sea Foam. The Italian cauliflower is coarse 
and grows on light soil. The Aliowa is large 
and wants a light soil. The Early Dwarf and 
Erfurt, and sometimes the Snowball, will do 
well on such soil. The Sea Foam will be found 
very good when it is successful. The Caralo- 
roc is a high land variety, but not equal to the 
Erfurt, Snowball or Early Paris. It has an 
advantage in its large size. Now, gentlemen, 
I thank you for your attention. 


[See next week's issue of the Ploughman for 
phonographic report of the discussion follow- 
ing Mr. Ciregory’s remarks. } 








strong manure. It is my theory that, having 
killed this element that is hostile to the cab- 
bage, you can have more than a single chance 
once in four years. With the proper kind of 
manure I think this can be done, and one thor 


afterward. It will be taken out up to such a| ough application, I am inclined to think, will 
point, and beyond that you have it still re- | leave your jand so you can raise cabbages year 
maining. The crop will take out only so much, , #fter year. If you put on a hundred bushels of 
It will take, in the case supposed, 240 pounds | ashes to the acre, you can grow cabba es for 
of nitrogen, 630 pounds of potash, and besides | two years in succession, for I have tried it. I 
that 140 pounds gi phosphoric acid. have tried the experiment and have put one 

There js a great deal of farming done that is hundred bushels an the first year, and the next 
nat carried an in this way. The farmers grow | yea? did the same thing. here the cabbages 


crops and don't know much about farming, | 
Precious few know much about it, They have | 
gane at work somehow, and have succeeded in | 
a certain way, and so they think they have | 
done about right. Take a question like this: 
“Why do you think that your soil is particu- 
larly adapted to grow a certain crop? Have 
you analyzed the soil?" “No, but I always | 
get a good crop.” It is not the man that de- 
servés credit, but he gets his « rop in the sim. | 
plest way. “How lang cay yay get a crop on 
that land without manure?” “I never ies a s 
The fact is that the soils are most uncertain | 
things. We are liable to count too much on 
fertilizers. The soil varies every year we han- 
dle it, especially in its phosphoric acid and 
potash. Weshould manure with reference tq } 
the wants of the land. Keep a debtar and | 
creditor account and know how the land is} 
getting alang. 

Stable Mauure. 


| 


Now, then, we will suppose that we have got | 
the crop of cabbage in. If you put in stable | 
manure you must put in twice as much as you | 
would of same othér kind. One fact should be 
mentioned about seed. Have any of you read | 
the last report of the New York Experiment 
Station fully? That report I always read with 
a great deal of interest. It has the latest re- 
sults. It is a hve report of the different ex- 
periments. It is full af interesting questions | 
usually, hut daes not undertake to say posi- 
tively that this is so or that is so. Itis a very | 
satisfactory report, and while it does not un- | 
dertake to settle questions, yet it points | 
strongly to probabilities. Dr. Sturtevant has | 
tried experiments which, while they do not 
settle the questions finally, stili point in a par- | 
ticular direction. He has taken up the cabbage | 
on his grounds. He has observed the condi- 
tions carefully, and then has watched the re- | 
sults. He finds that it makes no difference 
with the result whether the jatera] sprouts ar 
the central sprquts are used for seed, Rut those 
grawn from aeeds not ripe were decidedly ear- 
hier and decidedity larger. Where the seed was | 
allowed to ripen fully it did not seem to have as 
good an effect. It was not a single result, but | 
a whole row showed the consequences. The 
seed which was not fully ripe was not fully 
colored. It made a cabbage from five to eight 
days earlier. Again, the cabbages fram the 
seed not fully ripe ayeraged considerably larger | 
than the others. Where they averaged six and | 
a half inches in diameter, the others averaged | 
only four and three-fourths inches. So they | 


Drill and Hill Planting. 

Now, 4s tq planting in drills or planting in 
hiljs, and transplanting. The old way was al- 
ways to transplant, because it helped the 
growth of the cabbage-head. But they could 
not demonstrate it and we have got past that 
point. We have learned to plant our cabbages 
where they will grow in hills, Therefore, we 
never transplant yniess we have no land ready 
to plant in hills at the time we sow. We start 
our cabbages and transplant occasionally ; but 
we always mean to plant our seed directly 
where the plant is going to w—in the very 
same place. Drill planting js different, The 
seeds come up scattered along, and not being 
wanted there is danger that they will be al- 
lowed to grow too long a time, and so make too 
long a stump. You must be careful and not 
let them grow too long. It will burst the 
plant. To give the plants the best advantage 
you want to have them in hills. Then the 
idea is to let the cabbage grow right along and 
the stump will not be tga tail. 


The Enemies of the Cabbage. 

The little turnip-fly that flies about so high, 
{holding his hand about six inches from the 
table}. When the plants are yaised in a seed- 
bed, they can he pratected by a bourd some 
six or eight ar ten inches high which the fly 
will not fly over. But when the plants are set 
in the field by themselves, you must look out 
for them. Take a hot, muggy morning in | 








destroy the cabbages on the whole field, 
out for it when the cabbage breaks ground. | 
Put a little lime dust on them ; when the plant 
gets up to the third leaf it is large enough to 
beall right. 

While I am speaking of the enemies of the 
cabb: I should mention the aphida, or bittle 
lice which sometimes infest the cabbage. We 
haye them some in Marblehead way, and I 
think that the explanation generally accepted 
is that the cabbage is in a diseased condition. 
When the plant comes to be healthy again, 
they disappear, and so, in treatment for this 
ay ef the thing is to get the plant back into 
a hy candition again. The cabbage will 
take care of them, if that is done. The best 
way to do that is by ploughing around them 





and by — stimulating fertilizer around 
them. -yard manure is not the most 
|suitable. It is rather coarse. But after you 
| have stimulated the plant with a t 


ident, which our fmend Putnam | 





|of raising. 
| but I am inclined to think it can be. 


had stump root three years ago they were 
afterward raised in good condition. Now this 
is a very important matter, if we can raise cab- 
bages on the same piece year after year, and 
not have to wait four years between the times 
I don’t know as this oan be done, 


The Varieties of Cabbage. 

As to the varieties of cabbage, there are 
enough of them. I have growna hundred va- 
rieties. We have about as good varieties here, 
I guess, as you can pick up. My clerk, Mr. 
Riddle, has originated them by crossing the 
Swinefort and Stone Masan, He went to the 
Swinefort when jt was in bloom and cut off the 
pistils, ‘Phen he took the blooms of the Stone 
Mason and shook the pollen over them. 


he got you could see the Swinefort blood and 
the Stone Mason blood. The result has been 
that it was not one cabbage or the other, but 
a combinatian of each, So he got a pertect 
crass, Most of our varieties are made by seelc- 
tion. I found last year a magnificent cabbage 
on Long Island. It originated about twenty 


He | 
| had good results, but in the new cabbage that 


The wir. 


SALT AND SALTING BUTTER. 


(T. D. Curtis, in Rural New Yorker 

Salting butter may now be classed among 
the fine arts. To evenly distribute the salt 
without overworking the butter, is the prob- 
lem that modern skill! has quite satisfactorily 
solved. The more expert in the art have 
earned that much depends not only upon the 
purity but upon the condition of the salt. 
‘he grain must be even, fine, easily dissolved, 
and as free from sharp angles as possible. 
A natural grain is preferable to one made by 
grinding, and salt containing the water of 
crystallization much more readily dissolves 
than one made anhydrous by drying at a high 
temperature. An anhydrous salt must first 
absorb the water of crsytallization, and, for 
this, time is required and lost. When the 
absorbtion is complete, the salt is in the con- 
dition of that which has not had the water of 
crystallization expelled, and just ready to 
begin the process of liquefying into brine. 
An even grain secures even liquefaction 
throughout the butter, so that when one 
grain is dissolved all are dissolved. It will 
thus be seen that there is advantage in a uni 
form grain. A hard grain dissolves slowly 
and requires the presence of more moisture 
than a softer grain. It is therefore liable to 





years ago. It was one of the best cabbages I | 
ever knew and the head was about half as large | 
again as that of ardinary cabbage. It was very | 
mild and good to eat. Our largest cabbages are 
made by selection, it is very probable. 

Now our experiment station is doing a great | 
deal of good. But every year they make 
blunders there, the same as the reat afus, Of 
course we alldo. We aye continually making 
blunders. Up there sometimes they get be- | 
yond their depth. I saw something in their re- | 
port about a cabbage which did not come up | 
to the standard. It was an immense cabbage | 
and it wasa Stone Mason. But they cnall 
not defend it, except in a general way. They 
wanted to get dawn te the principles, and so 
did not speak aa well of this as they might 
We want a cabbage that will ripen early, that 
will be handsome, hard, and well-headed. 
These are the general characteristics we want. 
We do not go into the fine points. We far- 
mers don’t farm as fine as that, We dan't 
need to do it, and have not time ar oppartunity 
for it. Sucha way is tao oumbersome for us. 
We cannas take up mere fancy notions. We 
have no practical ground forthem. It is better 
not to im such fineness and nicety. It is 











remain undisso'ved in the butter and to give 
it that gritty condition so much objected to 
by refined consumers and all dealers who 
supply first-class customers. By remaining 
undissolved, it is more difficult to incorpor- 
ate it evenly with the butter, and hence it is 
more liable to cause overworking—which is 
among butter-makers an almost universal 
evil, which but few have had the judgment 
and skill to overcome. 

This working butter with undissolved salt 


| in it is a very pernicious as well as common 


practice. It is almost as bad as so much 
sand, scouring the life out of the butter and 
destroying that clean, granular appearance 
which is known under the term of “the 
grain.” In place of this, the butter becomes 
waxy, greasy and salvy, with a shiny surface 
quickly recognized by the experienced eye. 
Gener aninet salt is almost as bad as hard- 
grained, for the reason that it is likely to re- 
main undissolved, and cannot, therefore, be 
readily worked into the butter without over- 
working. Indeed, working butter at all is 
overworking it, and this injurious and un- 





better to keep crossing the plants and not try 
to do too much with fine points. 

Therefore, I say that it is a good plan, within 
certain limitations, ta have no fixed standard. 


have the advantage both in earliness and size.| It 1s well ta have the general characteristics | 


well established, but don’t lay it down too fine. 
If you try that, thecross will lack the lustiness 
which comes from good mixing. 


Cabbage-Secd Baising. 


The English never have drumhead cabbages. 
They are not particular about the seed. I saw 
an Rnglishman once who said to me about 
raising seed, when he found that I put out the 
heads with stumps: “ You don’t waste the 
heads, do you? You don’t put out the heads 
when you raise cabbages far seed, do you? In 
our cawntry we never do that. We always cut 
the heads off to use or market them.” I asked 
him the question, how in England they got 
their cabbage seed, and he said they raised 
them from anything and everything. But we 
take extra care snd are at an extra outlay with 
our seed. In every instance jn this country 
when the English seed has been brought over, 
it has not been worth a cent in the market. I 
have known of cases where there would not be 
a good head in the whole piece. Pephaps 
nineteen-twentieths of the seed they produce 
is raised in their way, afver the head has been 
cut from the stump, We Yankee seedsmen 
canpay depend an cn. We cannot raise our 
seeds in that way. We cannot handle the 
plants as well mm our way and they take more 
room. That is our misfortune. 

I say nothing about marketing. I raise oab- 
bages only for cultivation. We seedsmen pre- 
serve the stump because jt is necessary for our 
seed-growing, J put out, perhaps, thirty to 


summer, and in an hour or two the fly will | forty thousand plants this year, and after they 
Look | were up the frost came and ruined them. It 


sometimes kills the stumps and stump roats, 
The way we t#ll whether a plant has been in- 
jured by frost is sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. We cut inte the stump and if we find 
@ black ring in the cabbage, it is pretty sure to 
be spoiled. If you are in doubt, give the cab- 
bage the benefit and set it out, but it is risk 
business. Last year was the worst season 
ever saw except one, 

We, in commencing to set plants for seed, 
Tun @ furrow and then put the cabbages in. We 
crowd them together, and then run another 
furrow so as to throw six inches of earth right 
over the heads, Then we cover that with sea- 
weed on the seacoast, to the depth of about six 
inches. Or, if we live in the interior, we caver 

six inches. If you 
er brush from the 


tiens by and by. 


ts 





necessary labor can and should be avoided 
| by the use of fine, even-grained and freely 
dissolving salt, and by the practice of im 

| proved methods, which I will explain in an- 
j}other article. Yet some people, who are 
quite well posted and intelligent in other 
| matters, still persist in using cheap salt, re 

|gardless of, best quality and condition, and 
some even imagine common barrel salt is 
good enough because they have always used 
it, and, perhaps, because they have at some 
time deceived same dealer into paying the 
| same price for a package salted with poor 
| salt that he did for one salted with the best 
foreign make. It is nought to them that the 
butter may have deteriorated rapidly on the 
holder’s hands, or that tuture purchases of 
their butter may have been made with cau- 
tion and at a shade lower price for the pur 

pose of covering future contingencies ; be- 
cause these facts were not made openly man 

ifest, or if any thing was said about the salt, 
it was attributed to prejudice and considered 
of no account. Such butter makers are not 
likely to establish a very high reputation for 
the production of fancy butter that always 
commands a fancy price. But it must be 
conceded that much depends upon how the 
butter is made as well as upon the quality of 
salt used, and that some butter makers turn 
out a product superior to that of others who 
use the best of salt. No kind of salt can ob- 
viate, though it may, to some extent, palliate, 
the evil of lack of judgment and skill in the 
manufacture of butter. 


—- 


WINTER FEED FOR COWS. 


[Agriculture for December. ] 


The man who is not fortunate enough to 
have a well-filled silo on his place, and has 
cows giving milk, must now look around for 
something of a fresh and succulent nature to 
mix with his meal and bran, in order to keep 
the cows in good condition and the flow or 
milk steady and profitable. By looking around 
there will be found many kinds of vegetables 
and fruits that can be — at paying 
rates for cow-feed. Take pe for in- 
stance, they are cheap and of excellent quality 
for milk production, though is claimed that 
the seeds are injurious to cows. These can 
easily be removed before the pumpkins are 
given to the cows. They can only be kept in 
a dry cellar that is entirely frost-proof. Then 
there are refuse apples, small potatoes, and 
unmerchantable roots that market-gardeners 
are glad to get rid of ata fair but small profit 
over the cost of raisingthem. A little energy 
in this line expended in the way of ridii 
around the country ip me —— a 

ld for profit to the dairyman who happens 
tw be aon in this line of cow food. We, how- 
ever, would not recom. end any of the by- 
products of glucose factories and breweries 
that are of a moist and succulent nature, 
They are always more or less c with 
alcohol, that makes a rous not 
shown at first, perhaps, but all the more dan~ 






























































gerous for that reason. It is the common 
testimony of all dairy nen who have fed brew- 





MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN AND 
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er’s grains for any considerable length of full of Longfellow ears, nothing could be 


years, that in the end they are fatal to the 
good health of the cows, and, of course, to the 
purity of the milk also. If no kind of suc- 
culent food can be had the best substitute is 
a wet mash made by cutting the hay or fodder 
into inch lengths, thoroughly wetting it and 
mixing with it the ground feed. rhe wetter 


handsomer on a farmer's premises. 

The discussion of this prolific theme only 
shows what a familiar thing Indian Corn is 
to farmers of every grade. It is a topic that 
comes home not only to their pockets, but 


it ix the better the cows will like it and the] their bosoms. They all instinctively feel that 
more abundant will be the flow of milk, es- they could not get on without it. If this one 
pecially if the water is made reasonably warm cop were to be elimi if ie fan 


sefore it is mixed with the meal and hay. 


The Lloughman. 








list, it would seem to them as if their lands 
were become desolate. They silently ac- 
knowledge its companionship, from the time 
when the tender sprouts thrust their delicate 
lances through the surface of the soil, along 


BOSTON SATURDAY, DEC 26, 1885 through the season of leaf and tassel and ma- 
’ ’ . . 


jestic waving in the summer winds, to the 


oe Persons desiring a change in the address ey} season of topping and stooking and gathering 
their paper must state where the paper has been sent} in to be followed by husking on the barn 


as well as the new direction. 


MEETING OF FARMERS. 


floor and piling away in the corn crib. There 
ire no associations connected with it but 
hose of home. The corn-field is as dear to 


There will be a “Meeting of Farmers” in the] the domesticated man as the smoke of his 


Hall of the Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St 


Boston, on Saturday, January 2, 1886, com- 


ing at ten o'clock in the forenoon. Sub- 


.| own chimneys, which never fails to warm his 
heart with suggestions of a bright fire on the 
hearth. The cultivation of the crop has been 


— she Sentetemed Gtte greatly changed by the introduction of mod- 
ject for discussion, “The Production ¢ | ern agricultural implements, and much of the 
New England.” H. C. Burleigh, of Maine, poetry of its tillage has departed ; but the 
will lead, AJl are invited, rich, sweet, golden product still remains to 





MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


fo each and all of the readers of the 


gladden the farmer’s heart and feed it with 
welcome suggestions of plenty. 





Phoughman we send greeting as above, with} THE BUSINESS CONDITION. 


all cordial wishes accompanying. May the 


Approaching the very end of the year 


y the di . sh one . , 
returns of the day be a rs a . through its shortest days, and the final inau- 
bring more happiness than its P ecessor. guction of quetinn Winter wesihet, ve have 
May all family circles be found still unbroken 


at the Christmas feast, and all hearts overtiow 


to notice the existence of a very brisk holi- 
day trade in some localities and branches, 


with joy and gladness. The gifts — bp with a duller state of things in others. Gen- 
fly from house to house and from hand to ’ . out th try has for 
hand at this season are welcome symbols of eral busine theengheut he country Sas 


the delight that possesses every one at this 
pleasantest of all social seasons. Although 
Christmas is the children’s day, sacred for- 
ever to childhood because it marks the birth 
of the child Jesus, it belongs no less to their 


parents and elders by reason of the youthfi 


freshness with which it renovates their being. 
The world becomes young again at this time. 
All is fresh and fair, though the setting is 
one of white, wintry snows. From the hang- 
ing of the little stockings to the story-telling 
and games of the night after, and from the 
evergreen and holly to the traditional plum 


a week or two been quiet. The chief work 
usually done at the present season is the put- 
ting of things into shape for opening the 
books of the new year. That means the 
posting of the books and the settlement of 
balances, the locking over stock and prepar- 
ing for afresh start. This is clearly not busi- 
ness, but rather getting ready for more busi- 
ness. Hence it is not so easy to speak clearly 
of the business condition at this time. Money 
is very easy, and will be in greater abun- 
dance immediately after the New Year's dis- 
bursement of interest and dividends. Short 
loans are effected at from one and a half to 


} 
Mi 


pudding, the scenes that reflect the day's ex- nb que comms te Waki en: eiental 
perience are only such as leave tender, true, : tena poole ate 
and abiding memories. Every hour is capa- enlargement - © VorumEs - 
ble of vielding its own distinct enjoyment.{"°* Yet begins, the rates for — 

The family reunions, the revived friendships, rene likely harden somewhat, — now 
the re verent worship, the countless gifts, all idle being able bed find larger = * are 
combine to declare Christmas the day with- Yet in spite of this dull condition ™ trade 
out a parallel in all the days of the year. the bank clearings show an encouraging ac- 


And so a merry Christmas to all! 





THE PLOUGHMAN. 


A very few words on the Ploughman and its 
work will be received as timely in its last issue 
for the year 1885. Its proprietors feel that the 
best exertions have been made by them for its 
readers during the ending year that its great 
agricultural constituency could demand. Its ports. 


tivity. 

The gain in these clearings last week was 
twenty-three per cent. in Boston and forty- 
live per cent. and more in New York, over 
the amount for the same week last year. 
Chis gain was evidently not due to specula- 
tion, and therefore it is believed to have been 
made by an increasing volume of trade be- 
yond what is indicated by the usual trade re- 
Our export trade is not of a nature 


efforts for the advancement of all agriculcare} | to lend any special encouragement to the 
and related interests have been earnest and un- | prospect. We exported in November thir- 
remitting. Its expenditure for the cause has| teen millions less than in the same month 
been free to the limit of generosity. Its enter- | last year, while for the five fiscal months 
prise has been untlagging in every department. | ending November 30 our export trade fell 
And i contributions of every description from | off thirty-five millions from what it was for 
practised pens in the hands of men of large and | the corresponding month last year, and forty- 


distinguished experience, have, without in 
dulging in any boasting, come fully up to th 


-| three millions less than for the correspond- 
©| ing five months in 1883. The figures seem 


high standard which his always been set UP] to show, as Bradstreet’s states it, that India 
tor its conduct and character. Hence promises! .nq Russia are making contracts to deliver 
covering the future are entirely needless. It 


wheat in the United Kingdom next spring 


1 P . . * *.* 
ought to be, and all readers of the Ploughman ind summer without serious competition 
will doubtless say it is, sufficient to simply Te-| (055 the United States. The revival in man- 
iterate each year's assertion of its managers 


that it will continue to improve in quality that 
it may expand in influence, securing the best 
talent to be had, distributing the most agri- 
cultural information, and devoting its energies 
solely to the advaneement of the farming in- 


terests of this important and populous sectio 


of the country. It will aim to be in the future 


as in the past, accepted authority on all mat 


ters pertaining to the science and practice ot 


agriculture. 





The subject discussed by the last Farmers’ 


ateetiug might be considered an humble, if no’ 
a homely, one; yet it received a treatment a 
the hands of the farmers assembled such a 


subjects ct far more pretentiousness would be 


ufacturing business and among the iron fur- 
naces during the three fall months gave a 
start to the coal trade which it visibly feels 
to-day, the consumption of coal being very 
much larger than for the same months last 
nj year. The share market is without any 
special life, and is likely to be until the holi- 
. | days are past. 





SAVING THE PUBLIO FORESTS. 


The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, in his last report very recently laid 
before the public, calls attention to the fact 
that “depredations upon public timber are 
universal, flagrant, and limitless.” Therefore 
he recommends that all the government tim- 
ber lands be at once withdrawn from sale or 


t 
t 
s 


gratified to receive on alloccasions. The Cab- : : . 
bage and Cauliflower are such favorite escu- public entry, until proper surveys and esti- 
lents, without which the daily tables of all mates of their value can be prepared. Then 


classes of people would be inadequately pro 


Congress would be able to determine finally 


vided. For this very reason they are of all the| What parts of this valuable public property 
more importance in domestic economy. Mr. | shall be disposed of, and what parts retained 
Gregory, of Marblehead, a notable raiser o,| for permanent national forests, and according 


both these vegetable edibles, took the lead in| to what rules sales shall be made for the 
the disrussion, entering upon the history of| future. Congress will do the country timely 
the plants, their great value as reliable food| and valuable service by heeding the above 
products, and the most approved methods of) suggestions at once. No more of the public 
their cultivation. He especially interested all} forest lands should be disposed of for any 
listeners present by illustrating, in the case ot} consideration. Congress should lose no time 
the cabbage, the manner in which nature skill- 


fully provides for the production of the cab 


in framing and following a safe torest policy. 
Especially ought it to be its purpose to pre- 


bage flower, in which the seed is contained, by vent any further injury from being done the 
! I 4 sur essio o = ; . " ° ° 

folding the succession of leafy weeps eset public forests until such a policy can be es- 
; - h a s what we = and mt ‘he | tablished. As an influential daily journal re- 
ead. In warmer latitudes, where such pro- marks, it is not a question to be settled off- 
tection is not required, it is not furnished ; , 

hand; the interests at stake are vast and 
and instead of cabbages the matured plants are . i ti ford t 
called collards, which constitute a very large varied, and we cannot, as a nation, afford to 


part of the “greens” of our Southern States, | ; 
Mre| tions relating to the public domain without 


and are eaten invariably with bacon. 





take any more legislative risks upon ques- 


Gregory's discourse, to be found fully reported | first obtaining all the information attainable 


in another column, elicited increased inquiry | regard to it. 


and excited a feeling of general enthusiasm. 





CORN DISCUSS|ON. 


We took occasion not long since to say a} : 
with | ‘t® Secure any one of the results which Con- 


ew words on this interesting theme, 
iew to magnify its office as the king of ce 
‘cals on New England soil. 


ery recently, “Indian Corn” has been the 
topic of discussion among farmers of various 
grades of experience, at the Country Meetings 
of the State Board of Agriculture and before 
the Farmers’ Meeting in this city. We re- 
joice to see it thus brought to the front again 
as the leading crop of the New England 


Farmers’ Meeting, that it is not only one ot 
the most important, but one of the most 
beautiful, crops raised in this country, if not 
inthe world. It is indigenous to our own 
soil, and not an importation from a foreign 
country. It would indeed have been deified 
by the ancients, had they ever known of it. 
As Mr. Flint said, they would have regarded 
it as a special gift of the gods. The total 
crop of Indian corn this year is estimated at 


but little under two thousand million bushels 
Strike such a vast product out of the genera 
total of agricultural productions, and wha 


and the feed for horses, cattle and poultry 


now so cheap and abundant ? 


The beauty of a field of corn on a farm is 


not dwelt on as it ought to be. The owne 
of such a field, waving in the luxuriant green 


ness of the tassel, feels a natural pride in its 
contemplatiun. It strengthens his belief in 
farming more than the sight of any other 


The same paper points to the Timber Cul- 
ture act as an illustration of hasty and un- 
considered action by Congress, and what it 
will lead to. That act is stigmatized as a 
fraud from the beginning, since it has failed 


. | gress intended it should secure. It was 


Since then, and| based, says our intelligent contemporary, 


“upon observations made over only a small 
portion of the public domain, and in entire 
ignorance of the possibilities of tree growing 
in the great dry region which comprised at 
that time, and still comprises, the largest 
part of the public lands. It has cost the 
people of the United States millions of acres 
of land, without any return whatever ; and it 
has ruined thousands of honest settlers in 
fruitless efforts to carry out its impracticable 
and impossible conditions.” It concedes that 
the Timber Culture act may have brought 
into existence, somewhere, thriving and valu- 
able plantations, but it thinks that disinter- 
ested Eastern travellers have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to come across them. And 
therefore it calls for the repeal of the act 
| forthwith, and suggests that we go slow in 

the future in our legislative experiments in 
; | this direction. But in the meantime it would 
ave the Commissioner’s recommendation 
adopted for the immediate withdrawal of all 
"| forest property for sale or entry. It regards 
it as a good suggestion. 


_ 


farm. Mr. Flint did not omit to say, at the 





| 
t 
becomes of the hog crop, the provision crop 





‘| PROBABLE WAR IN EUROPE, 


Should there finally occur a general out- 
break among the European powers, for which 
many things now seem to be preparatory, it 
would be likely to affect American export 


crop standing on his acres. With the golden! trade to so large an extent that we may all 
pumpkins sprinkled over the field, it used to] of ys naturally feel an interest in the event. 
look in autumn like a festival of plenty. The} }¢ jg well known that England and Russia 


pumpkin has given way to the squash for do 


-| have come to a deadlock again in Afghanis- 


mestic consumptio®, and to roots for the use tan, over the occupation of a town which the 
of cattle. But it was a worthy companion agreement between them seems to have left 
and a fitting ornament of the kingly corn as| jn dispute. Also, that the relations between 
the latter began to show its golden ingots on Austria and Russia have become very much 
the stalk. Indian Corn early took the first | strained over the Balkan troubles. Servia 
rank among farm productions here at the| and Bulgaria have not yet settled their dis. 
East, and it will never be degraded by the pute, while Greece and Turkey stand appar- 
success of any rival. It has lost its rich yel- ently ready to take a hand in whatever may 


low color in travelling westward and south 
ward, but it still retains it here in New Eng 
land, where meal like gold dust still contin 


ues to be the substance of puddings and 
cakes and loaves, and beyond a question 
helps to stimulate and provoke a relish which 


~| offer. So that, with a growing alienation and 
~| jealousy among all the powers, it would not 
~|be very strange if a rupture shoyld before 
‘long be precipitated by # comparatively slight 
circumstance. A general European war would 
isevitably result in the rapid reorganization 











the taste rejects in the case of the white meal | of the political world over there, and ulti- 
of the West and South. Than a corn-crib| mately lead to social changes such as cannot 


now easily be foreseen. It is lamentable that 
human progress and development can be 
kept going only by the force of periodical 
disruptions, but so long as that continues: to 
be the world’s common method it must be so 
accepted and made the best of. A European 
war would by no means be the greatest of 
surprises. 


OUR COAST DEFENCES. 


The proper defence of the harbors along our 
coast has been recently brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress with fresh impressiveness, and 
the prospect of securing suitable legislation to 
secure it is said to be better than at any time 
in the past twenty years. The very clear and 
conclusive letter of Samuel J, Tilden ta Speaker 
Carlisle has been of the greatest benefit in this 
direction. The friends of a suitable measure 
to this end are reported to be engaged in fixing 
its details, that the necessary appropriations to 
be asked for may be most effectively applied 





artillery was a 68-pounder; now the weight 
of our guns is increased from five tons to 100 
tons, and the energies from 1100-foot tons to 
over 52,000-foot tons. The weight of the pro- 
jectiles has likewise increased in the same time 
from 68 pounds to 2000 pounds; while mod- 
ern guns have succeeded in reaching the ex- 
traordinary range of nine miles. When our 
forts were constructed along the coast, bom- 
bardments were expected from 240, 320 and 
420-pounders. It is also to be kept in mind 
that, while a fort is a fixed target,an armed 
ship is a constantly changing one. Steel tur- 
rets, either fixed or revolving, hold a promi- 
nent place in the systems of improved fortifi- 
cations; or they may be floating turrets, ena- 


another. 


of the highest authority that it it will cost some- 


New York is estimated at a little over $14,000, - 
be defended with exactly similar guns and em- 
outlay for construction, the cost of annual main- 
tenance being small. A system being once de- 


cided upon, it can be carried out by annual ap- 
propriations. The cost of torpedoes and flank - 


would be twenty iron casemates at the Nar- 


Congress, 


GLADSTONE AND PARNELL. 





it will be done publicly and on his own re- 
sponsibility, not by an anonymous and irre- 
sponsible declaration. He assures his polit- 
ical friends that he does not forget his obli- 
gations to them, and wishes them to under- 


have been announced in his name. And he 


Parliament meets. The Earl of Derby, who 
was a member of the Gladstone cabinet, 
gives out that the original plan for the estab 
lishment of home rule in Ireland has been 
materially modified by subsequent statements | 
and therefore he is unable to express an opin- 
ion on the subject. 

The Marquis ot Hartington, secretary for 
war in the Gladstone cabinet, contradicts al] 
reports that connect his name with a scheme 
ot Irish policy said to be under consideration 
by the Liberal leaders. He states that no 
proposals in regard to any policy to be 
adopted by the Liberal party, with reference 
to the demand of a large number of Irish 


Ireland, have been communicated to him. 
The Daily Telegraph denies that Mr. Glad- 
stone has submitted to the Queen a scheme 


Lorne, recently Governor-General of the Do- 
minion of Canada, stated in a recent inter- 
view that Ireland’s welfare depends upon 
unity to enable her to borrow money on easy 
rates for local purposes, for which the Cana- 
dian system is ample. This, indeed, fails to 
satisfy the Irish nationalists, but he asserts 
that the freedom they want means the grati- 
fication of vanity at the expense of lifelong 
misery. Nobody would lend money to such 
a state. Secession would find death in war, 
as it did in America. If a parliament should 


essential to its existence. And he added that 


power. 





GLOUCSSTER FISHERIES. 


Gloucester fishermen are waking up to the 
situation, since the recent meeting in Port- 
land, and the adoption of its very positive 
resolutions to go to Congress. A petition is 
now in circulation in Gloucester for signa- 
tures, which represents that the producing 
interests of the American fisheries, according 
to the census of 1880, comprehended in their 
operations a capital of $37,955,349, with 
products of $43,046,053, employing 131,426 
persons and supporting 525,704 others. 
These large interests protest against any 
legislation looking to the creation of a joint 
commission for negotiating a new treaty with 
Cannda on the subject of the fisheries. Since 
the treaty of 1783, the petition says that 
every treaty and every commission has sacri- 
ficed the fisheries, until no protection remains 
except the duties on salted or pickled fish, 
leaving our immense market for fresh or iced 
fish open to Canadian competition, duty free. 
Canada gives us no equivalent whatever. 
Her vessels have free entry to our ports to 
buy or sell ; ours are denied like privileges in 
their ports. Canada has had free transporta- 
tion for her goods over our territory, under 
the treaty of 1818; she denies a like privi- 
lege to us. She makes and enforces special 
laws against our vessels, while our govern- 
ment affords every facility to hers. There- 
fore, says the petition, any commissions ap- 
pointed at the solicitation of British or Cana- 
dian influence will be organized to aceomplish 
still further the decline and ruin of the Ameri- 
can fisheries, that the colonial fleets may in- 
crease, that her marine militia may be doubled, 
and our own country awake at last to find 
herself powerless on the sea and her flag 
driven from the ocean. Therefore the peti- 
tioners appeal to Congress to look at this 


equity and right, and afford such protection 
to those who man our fishing vessels as is 


afforded to every other producing industry in 
the country. 





—The receivership of the New York and 
New Fngland Railroad is to terminate on the 
3ist inst. when it will be turned over to the 
hands of its bond and stock-holders, 





Twenty years ago our most powerful piece of pleased with the choice of the arbitrators, 


bling them to be shifted from one harbor to| gained every point, especially on the cheaper 
It has been estimated by an official engineer 


what more than $25,000,000 to fortify Boston | shoe, Brockton’s chief industry, will be driven 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore with | from the city. Several manufacturers say to- 
turrets and heavy guns. This would include night that they have been unjustly treated, 
every attendant expense. The aggregate cost for 


000, and the three other harbors named would] While the lasters are entirely satisfied with 


placements. The expense incurred, large as it| in a happy frame of mind, and speak of arbi- 
may seem, is nearly all involved in the origina] 


ing defences would bring the aggregate above 


$30,000,000. There would be four steel two-| confident that the labor troubles here are 
gun turrets at the Narrows, in New York, | practically at an end, as it is thought that it 
mounted with 100-ton guns, and three similar | will be an easy matter to settle with the other 
turrets on the East River. In addition, there | departments of the factories. At three o'clock 


rows, and ten on the East River. Then at the 


Narrows there would be twenty emplacements | for lasting, proceeded to Hotel Belmont and 
for barbette disappearing rifles, and ten at the} announced to the manufacturers’ and lasters’ 
East River. To complete the system preposed, | committees that they were ready for busi- 
there would be ninety-six 12-inch mortars and | 2€8%- The committees went into close con- 
emplacements at the East River. The subject 


is one that requires immediate attention from] He stated that the board should give the 


The rumors concerning Mr. Gladstone’s| turned and the manufacturers presented their 
relations to Mr. Parnell and bis party have 
been so numerous and changing since the 
elections in Great Britain that it becomes a} ensued as to whether E. S. Daily of Lynn, 
matter of supreme interest to know what Mr, | Secretary of the New England Protective 
Gladstone has to say on the subject himself. | Lasters’ Union, should be allowed to appear 
From Hawarden Castle he despatches as fol- 
lows, in reply to them: that, if he should at Daily was an outside party, and had never 


any time have any plan or intention to an-| previously entered into the conferences, and 
nounce on the question of Irish government, should not be allowed to do so now. Messrs. 


stand that he is responsible for none of his| turers’ Executive Committee sent word to the 
ideas respecting home rule for Ireland which | Knights of Labor Hall, requesting the signers 


peremptorily excuses himself frem replying 


to further inquiries, rumors, or allegations} short conference it was voted to order all 
regarding the Irish question. That certainly | forty-two factories to begin work to-morrow 
terminates all speculation as to Gladstone | morning at seven o'clock. 

and Parnell, for the present, or until after 


members for the legislative independence of 


for home rule in Ireland. The Marquis of 


ever be seen again in Dublin, the patriotic 
Irishman, equally with the Englishman and 
the Scotchman, will insist on guarantees of} The subject of overwork in schools was 
vital limitations, not merely promises but] discussed at the table of the Schoolmasters’ 


the most vital limitation would be the main-| Rev. Dr. Hale said a well-known physician 
tenance of an armed force under imperial | had told him that girls are now old women 


subject from the high standpoint of national | cruised more than 300,000 miles, boarded and 


BROOKTON LUBOR TROUBLES | 
—_— 

The two parties to the prolonged contest 
in Brockton at last succeeded in fixing upon 
three arbitrators who are empowered to come 
to an afrangement on the few questions that 
were still in dispute between them in relation 
to prices. The manufacturers selected one, 
the lasters one, and the two selected a third. 
According to the agreement deliberately 
signed by both parties, they are bound to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrators, 
whatever it may be. The three arbitrators 
have already acted together on the board of 
water commissioners, and it is therefore ex- 
pected that they understand one another suf- 
ficiently well to assure the public that an 
early decision will be reached. The people 
of Brockton were at once restored to a hope- 
ful temper when the fact became known that 
a board of arbitration had finally been agreed 
upon. They believe that the long dispute 
will now be settled in a satisfactory manner. 
Both sides are reported to be more than 


They feel that the latter are deeply interested 
in the prosperity of Brockton, and desirous 
of bringing these difficulties to a speedy end- 
It is now considered that the strike, if such 
it can be called, is practically ended. The 
local shopkeepers showed their feelings by 
immediately preparing for a big Christmas 
trade. 


The Brockton Strike Ended. 


Brockton, Mass., Dec. 21.—Arbitration 
has done its work, and to-morrow morning 
the forty-two association factories will start 
up. It took the committees and referees 
from nine in the morning until eleven o'clock 
this evening to settle matters, but the price 
lists are arranged at last. The lasters have 


grades of shoes, and the employers who make 
these goods do not hesitate to say this eve- 
ning that Brockton has been ruined by the 
decision of the referees and that the cheap 


and that they will give a bond of $10,000 to 
finish up their spring work, and at the end 
of that time close their factories for a year. 


the results, the employers are far from being 


tration by disinterested parties as a complete 
failure. Nevertheless the factories will start 
up to-morrow morning. ‘The new price list 
will remain in effect until July 1, 1886. 


Brockton, Mass., Dec. 21.—This has been 
a most eventful day in the history of the 
great strike, and to-night both sides are very 


this afternoon the arbitrators. Messrs. Whip- 
ple, Cleveland and Bixby, who were appointed 
to render a decision on the disputed prices 


ference, when Col. Whipple explained why 
Mr. Bixby had been chosen as the third man. 


matters before it careful consideration, and 
use its best judgment in reaching a verdict. 
The board had decided, he said, to hear each 
side separately. ‘The Lasters’ Committee re- 


evidence, Geo. E. Keith acting as spokesman. 
Previcus to the Lasters’ Committee putting 
in their arguments, an animated discussion 


before the referees with the Lasters’ Com- 
mittee. The manufacturers held that Mr. 


Smith and Dunn, of the Lasters’ Committee, 
argued that Mr. Daily was a member of the 
Lasters’ Association, and in their opinion was 
entitled to participate. The referees, after 
considering the matter, decided in favor of 
the manufacturers. 

At nine o'clock this evening the Manufac- 


of the joint agreement articles to meet them 
at the Soumansiel Club headquarters. The 
committee readily responded, and after a 





FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


ForeraTuers’ Day, now two hundred and 
sixty-five years old, and therefore the most 
venerable institution we have in our country, 
was introduced at the last Saturday's clubs 
and in the pulpits with fitting notices ; and 
on Monday morning a company of notables, 
by no means wholly local, embarked on the 
ears of the Old Colony Railroad and landed 
in historic Plymouth for a proper commemo- 
ration of this time-honored observance of the 
anniversary on the spot of its origin. The cele- 
bration was under the auspices of the Pilgrim 
Society, and was, of course, one of extraor- 
dinary interest. Among the participating 
guests were James Russell Lowell, Collector 
Saltonstall, Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, Rev- 
Brooke Herford, Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dex- 
ter, and Prof. Justin Winsor. Forefathers, 
Day received fitting treatment at their hands, 
their several speeches being both instructive 
and stimulating in the highest degree. The 
large significance to the human race of the 
self-exile of the Pilgrims and their followers, 
the Puritans, is made more comprehensively 
plain with the lapse of every generation. At 
the meeting on Monday there was present the 
oldest man in Plymouth, who is also the old- 
est gradnate of Harvard College. His pres- 
ence gave an almost historic flavor to the ex- 
ercises of the day. 





Club, last Saturday, assembled in this city. 


before they are young women. They think 
of their studies the first thing at morning 
and the last thing at night. His remedy for 
this trouble would be half-time. The Eng- 
lish system, which is tried in some places in 
Massachusetts, consists in going to school in} 
the morning and to work in the afternoon, or | 
the reverse. Dr. Hale suggested a division 


the abolition of studies at home in the eve- 
ning. Rev. Mr. Harrington, superintendent 
of schools in New Bedford, said that what 
did the harm was the crucial examination 
and the worry that attends the gaining of 
prizes. Dr. Moran, instructor in hygiene in 
the Boston schools, said he had not observed 
any ill results trom overwork in schools. 


ments, as there was in all other kinds of 
business. He said he was glad the medal 
system had been swept away. Dr. Frank be- 
lieved that overwork existed in both the 
public and the private schools. Mr. Clark, 
master of the Gaston School, said that the 
pupils in the primary schools in Boston are 
kept the same number of hours as the gram- 
mar school pupils. The atmosphere becomes 
heated and unhealthily impure. 





ta The 31st Institute of the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society will be held Tuesday, Dec. 
29, at the Town Hall, Georgetown, commenc- 
ing at 9.30 A. M. Forenoon subject for dis- 
cussion: “ The Production and Marketing of 


Peabody. Subject in afternoon, commencing 
at2 o’clock: “ Some Lessons and Suggestions 
from the Farm Experience of 1885.” Opened 
by Hon. Jas. J. H. Gregory of Marblehead. 
ickets to the Institute and return can be ob- 
tained at all stations of the Boston & Maine 
railroad and its branches, at reduced rates. 
All, including the ladies, are invited to be 
present. 

—During the last year our revenue marina 








examined nearly 25,000 vessels, assisted 274 
vessels in distress, valued with their cargoes at 
more than $5,000,000, and picked six hundred 
persons out of the water, besides aiding two- 
thousand five hundred others jn peril. Thecost 
of maintaining this seryice amounts to $1,000,- 
000 a year, which is fully half paid by the fines 
and penalties incurred by the vessels reported 


of the studies, the old district system, and! = 


Supervisor Metcalf of the Boston schools} a. H 
thought there was overwork in all depart-| 
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“ CORN-CULTURE CORRECTION. 


To the Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : says 
Will you please’ allow me, through your 
columns, to ask the readers of the Plough- 
man interested in the recent discussion of 
“ Corn Culture,” to refer to a paper read by 
me and printed in your issue of Nov. 2ist, 
and then compare the report in last week’s 
Ploughman of the remarks made by Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Ware. 


Ex.sriper CusHMAN. 
Lakeville, Mass., Dec. 22, 1885. 


READ AND RUN, 


—The Prince of Wales bas entered upon his 
45th year. 

— The work of human bodies goes 
on steadily at the atory on Long Island. 
— The indications now are that the yacht- 
ing season of next year will be a very spirited 
one. 

—Both houses of Congress have adjourned 
to January 5th, the vacation being just a tort- 
night. 

— Over a thousand new bills were intro- 
duced in the national House of Representa- 
tives on Monday. 

— Nineteen patients were on the dangerous 
list at the Boston City Hospital on Monday, 
which 1s an unusual number. 

—A new volcano, one of the largest and 
most interesting in the world, has recently been 
discovered in the Pacific Ocean. 

— The full moon came this month on the 
day 6fthe winter solstice, which is the shortest 
day, astronomically, in the year. 

—An observing and ironical contemporary 
remarks that bad spelling never looks so bad 
as it does on fashionable note paper. 

— The funds necessary for the construction 
of the Congo railway are said to be ready as 
soon as the work of construction is. 





—The Harvard University students are again 
petitioning for their yoluntary, in place of their 
present compulsory attendance at prayers. 

— The anthracite coal companies of Penn- 
sylvania propose to advance the price of coal 
after the Ist of January twenty-five cents per 
ton. 


—A foolish California man undertook, on a 
wager, to smoke ninety cigars in two hours. 
He sickened on his ninetieth. But he is famous 
all the same. 

—The seal of the Southern Contederacy is 
believed to have been thrown into an old well 
in Abbeville, 8. C., after the Confederate cabi- 
net had held its last session. 

—The hitherto unpublished letters from Gen- 
eral Grant to Fitz John Porter are just brought 
out to the light, and reveal new traits of ehar- 
acter in the great commander. 


— The Swedish colony of fifty persons that 
came over and made a home in the Aroostook 
wilderness fifteen years ago, at New Sweden, 
now nutaber 7100 thrifty souls. 


—More than 11,000 subjects of the king of 
New Zealand wear the blue ribbon of teetotal- 
ism, the result of his personal work for tem- 
perance- reform among his people. 

—In the town of Lebanon, Penn., a wealthy 
iron manufacturer isto throw open his mansion 
to his workmen on Christmas Day, setting up 

Christmas tree for them, on which will be 
hung presents for every one. 

—lIt is stated on authority that no day in 
the year passes without the loss of a British 
vessel with all its crew. Such a statement is 
calculated to give an adequate conception of 
the extent of British commerce. 

—Charles H. Foster, the famous Spiritualist 
medium who died recently, was once a guest of 
the late Lord Lytton in England, from whose 
startling revelations he drew much of the su- 
pernatural material in “A Strange Story.” 

—It has just been determined to construct a 
canal between the Baltic, the Elbe, and the 
North Sea, which will prove to be a work of 
vast importance to Europe generally. The pro- 
j ct has been agitated for the last twenty years. 

— Ice yachts are now rigged with a double 
mast and a single sail. The two masts are 
spread apart about six feet at the bottom, but 
they join at the top like the top of a pair of 
compasses. The sail, a huge lateen, is stretched 
between them. 





Said Rev. Richard 8. Storrs of Brooklyn, 
in his last Sunday morning’s discourse, in 
Park-street church pulpit, in this city: “The 
sense of a divine mission given to us makes 
a career out of what would be a serics of de- 
sultory actions. We want a plan in every- 
thing. We want a career, a course, and with 
what joy do we say in truth, ‘I have found a 
career,’ when we have opened ambitions of a 
unified life. The grandest principle we can 
have is that of consecrating ourselves to do 
His work. to have a divine mission given to 
ns. There is joy inthe human soul when it 
has found that career. Every life may be uni- 
fied, enriched, and glorified by the consecra- 
tion of service to God. Every life originates 
with God, and every life is of the greatest 
importance to Him. He makes no superflu- 
ous souls, and each has its mission. The man 
who turns what has heretofore been useless 
into usefulness, glorifies God; and he who 
turns a morass into a fruit-producing field is 
doing good service for the Lord. God often 
makes the life that seems the least important 
the most prolific in this world; and even as 
He contemplates the coal beds under the 
ground as well as the highest mountain peaks, 
so He contemplates the humblest human life.” 
The discourse of this distinguished preacher 
was profoundly impressive and a true illus- 
tration of eloquence. 





te There is a thoroughly Christmas atmos- 
phere about Cassell’s Family Magazine for Jan- 
uary. The tone of the articles is light and 
cheerful, and there is a special chapter devoted 
to the decoration of Christmas trees. The first 
pages of the magazine are devoted to a new 
serial, “A Wilfui Young Woman,” by the au- 
thor of “My Namesake Marjorie.” It begins 
well and we are at once interested in the wil- 
ful heroine and her violin. Following this is 
a paper on “London for Londoners,” by Prof. 
J. Stuart Blackie, which gives an admirable 
description of sotfe of the by-ways of that 
great city ; a practical paper on the making of 
pastry initiates the housewife into some of the 
mysteries of the kitchen such as the compound- 
ing of Almond Sandwiches and Vol-au-vent. 


‘MARRIAGES. 





Alena Gaylord, both ot Cambridge. 

In Charlestown, Dec. 17, ¥ Rev. Geo w. 
Brooks, Robert H. Greene of Westmoreland, N. H., 
to Emma A. Fisk of Charlestown. 

In West Newton, Mass., Dec. 16, by Rev. Henry 
Blanchard of Portland, Me., assisted Rev. Ellis 
Mendell of Norwood, Mass., Elizabeth Freeman, 
daughter of Albert Metcalf, to Robert Warden Wil. 


liamson of New York. 
., Dec. 15, by the Rev. Frank 
enry, Mr. George b. Towle of Salem, Washing- 
Miss Mary Louise Haskell of 
way, Mass. No cards. 
In Abington, 16th inst., Ashton H. Pratt of Rock- 
land to Miss Henrietta L. King. 


DEATHS. 
In this city, 13th inst., John Coleman, 66 yrs. 
In this city, Dec. 20, Mrs. Hannah 8. Higgins, 
widow of the iate Thomas Higgins of Wellfleet, 77 


Ts. 

In this city, Dec. 20, Thomas Sinnott, 66 yrs. 9 mos. 
In South ton, Dec. 18, Calvin W. Angier, 77 yrs. 
In East Boston, Dec. 17, Elizabeth H. Newhall, 
widow of the late George Newhall of Lynn, 77 yrs. 
11 mos. 9 dys. 
In Cambridge, Dec. 17, Thomas Gardner Rice, 60 





“ 


is 62d year. 

In Providence, 16th inst., Hope Hawkins, widow 
of Joseph 8. A BN Loy Tag her age. 

In Exeter, N. H., 19th inst., Capt. John Chadwick, 


64 yrs. 
to Sherborn, 16th inst., Mrs. Eleanor L. Clarke, 


Milk.” Opened by James P. King, Esq., of | 6 yrs 


In Wrentham, 17th inst., Charl , wido 
William H. 7071 races pier 


r, \. 
In Melrose, 19th inet Brederic Kidder, in the 82d 
year of his age. 


In East Lexi m, 19th inet., Susan L. Smith, 
widow of the late William Henry Smith, 63 y~s, 

In Dorchester Lower Mills, 1 inst., Mrs. Eliza 
Walker, 72 yrs. 6 mos. 


In Newton, 14th inst., Stella, wife of Melvin I. 
5 mos. 


Cox, 22 yrs. 
In Hyde Park, 16th inst., Mrs. Fannie B. Dewey. 
In Watertown, 16th inst., Annabella Holmes, 67 


In Brockton, of consumption, Osgood J. Clarry, 47 
In Melrose, Dec. 19, Mary B., widow of the late 


Jenn fh Tpomeere, yt ty mos. w 
Boston, eH. . 4, Louisa “* 
of the Inte Richard and A Bate, formesly of 


» Mass., 47 yrs. 8 mos. 


t@ For reliable household furniture and 
carpets, the Boston Furniture Co., 790 Wash- 
ington St., has acquired an enviable reputation 
Goods are sold for cash or credit, and satisfac- 





for illegal acts. 





tion is guaranteed, decl®? 4t 








Listen to Your Wife. 
The Manchester Guanvian, June 8th, 1883, 


eye J on the woodland ways! With 
clum r 


and great masses of 


hododendrons 
May blossoms!!! “There was an interesting 
group. 


It included one who had been a “Cotton 


That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 


This refers to my case. 
I was Attacked twelve years ago with “Lo- 


comoter Ataxy” 


sat ee aaj plumed 


and was for several years barely able to get 
about 


And for the last Five years not able to at- 


tend to my business, alt 


; hough 
| wg be have been done for me. 
The. experiment being Nerve stretching. 

Two years ago I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near Manchester, in 
May, 1882. 

Tam no “Advocate”; “For anything in the 
shape of patent” Medicines? : 

And made many objections to my dear wife's 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally 
to pacify her— 

Jonsented ! ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle when 
I felt ac come overme. This was Satur- 
day, Novem 3d. On Sunday morning I 
felt so strong I said to my room companions, 
“I was sure I could , 

“Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself. “I 
was all over the house. I am gaining strength 
—S , and can walk quite safe without any 

“Stick?” 

Or Support. 

I am now at my own house, and hope soon 
to be able to earn my own living again. 
have been a member of the Manchester 

“Royal Exchange” 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heart- 
ily congratulated on going into the room on 
Thursday last. Very gratefully yours, Joun 
BLACKBURN, 

Mancuester (Eng.) Dec. 24, 1883. 

Two years later am perfectly well. 





t# None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “ Hops” in 
their name. my16-eow26t 
and Bulgaria is to be prolonged until Mareh 1. 

THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA 
has written three articles, giving glimpses of 
the country over which she reigns, for the 
Your's Companion. 


—The celebration of Forefathers’ Day in 
Plymouth was an elaborate and highly success- 
ful one. It is the one day in the year that Ply- 
mouth can call wholly her own. The day this 








year was not much like that when the Pilgrims | P 


linded on this “stern and rock-bound coast.” 


The “Sovereign's” Great Success. 

Our readers have noticed that it has been an 
invariable rule of this paper not to give edito- 
rial commendation of any medical advertisers. 
We made this reserve upon the principle that 
in such matters it were safer both for us and 
for our intelligent patrons that they be lett to 
their own unbiased judgment in such vital 
matters, of which we could not be supposed to 
be sufficiently conversant to decide, in most 
cases. But a rule, though a good one, is bet- 
ter broken than kept when great good can be 
done thereby. Ours is not the law of the 
Medes and Persians, and we make an excep- 
tion in the present instance on the ground of 
— surety for what we say. So unprece- 
dented has been the success of Dr. Dewey in 
curing many of our citizens, as is attested by 
their own reiterated relations of their experi- 
ence with the remedy which he calls the “Sov- 
ereign,” that we cannot forbear, for fear that 
our conscience would smite us, for dereliction 
to the public, to write a few lines, before put- 
ting this issue to press, to advise those who 
are aggravated with any nasal, throat, bron- 
chial, or lung complaint, to go to 758 Wash- 
ington street, and hear what the doctor has to 
say, and then not to go away without trial of 
his skill, which we believe to be sure proof of 
his profession. His charges are reasonable, 
end those who cannot pay should, from public 
economy, be paid for by the charity funds, 


—Leopold Von Ranke, the German histori- 
an, reached his 90th birthday on Monday last, 


and he received an ovation from his friends on 
the occasion, at his residence in Berlin. 


—In a recent public address on home rule 
for Ireland, Mr. Justin McCarthy asked that 
Ireland be made the twenty-second among the 
home rule dependencies of the British crown, 
and that it be given-powers proportionate to 
the powers possessed by the States of the 
American Union under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. He stated that he would be perfectly 
willing to sce Ireland ruled by its own parlia- 
ment, under a royal governor- general. 





A Cevesratep Piano. — For nearly fifty 
years the Pianos made by Wm. Knabe & Co., 
of Baltimore, and 112 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, have been betore the public. Their fame 
for singing quality of tone, ease of action, du- 
rability and workmanship, was long ago es- 
tablished. The most thorough and conscien- 
tious attention is paid by the firm to every de- 
tail. Inthe construction ot their Pianos the 
best Rosewood, English Oak, Mahogany and 
Ebony areused. The evenness of the scale is 
marvellous, and the u tones, especially, are 
as clear and spahiion @ 0 bell. orn 


—The Boston Merchants’ dinner, on the 30th 
inst. is to be a great affair. Distinguished men 
are to be present from all parts of the eountry, 


representing all shades of opinion on the tariff, 
silver, and civil-service reform questions. 





te The pain and misery suffered by those 
who are afflicted with dyspepsia are ‘ndescrb- 
able. The distress of the body is equalled or 
surpassed by the confusion and tortures of the 
mind, thus making its victims suffer double 
affliction. The relief that is given by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has caused thousands to be thank- 
ful for this great medicine. It dispels the causes 
of dyspepsia, and tones up the digestive organs. 
Try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


te That distressing disease, the piles, is 
speedily relieved and cured by Ayer’s Pills. 


CONSUMPTICN CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hand by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronehitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a pos- 
itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directione for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. octl17-19t eow 


—The constitutionality of the local option 
law in Georgia has been confirmed by the 











courts. Under this law, more than two-thirds 
of the counties in the State of Georgia have al- 


ready established prohibition within their 


limits. 





“IT KNOCKS THE SPOTS,” 


and everything in the nature of eruptions, 
blotches, pimples, ulcers, scrofulous humors, 
and incipient consumption, which is nothing 


more nor less than scrofula of the lungs, com- 


pletely out of the system. It stimulates and 
te ay the liver, tones up the stomach, 
regu 


tes the bowels, purifies the blood, and 
builds up the weak places of the body. It isa 


purely vegetable compound, and will do more 


than is claimed for it. Wereferto Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” 


—The Orangemen of Ireland are openly op- 





posed to the proposed scheme of home rule for 
that country. 





i Pains in back, cr loins cured by the best 
kindey and liver medicine—Hunt’s Remedy. 





—Mr. Parnell does not yet know whether he 


can be present at the January Convention of 
the Irish nationalists in Chicago or not. 





THROW AWAY TRUSSES 


when our new method is guaranteed to perma- 
nently cure the worst cases of rupture, without 
the use of the knife. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for pamphlet and references. World's Dispen- 
or Medical Association, 663 Main Street, 


N. Y. 
—We have had the four shortest days of the 





year, beginning with last Saturday. Thcy are 
now gaining about a minute a day. 





Liver] Remedy encourages sleep, creates an ap- 
petite, braces up the system, and i ‘the 
wasted powers, $1.25 per bottle as druggists, 





tm We acknowledge our indebtedness to 


the Secretary of the Interior for an early 
copy of the Report of his Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1885. 





tirKxnow Tur 


or Perens 7 cing te 


A remarkably clear and concise statement o 
the experiences and observations in Dakota of 


culturists in America, will be sent free to all 





—Arbitration in Brockton has proved suc- 





Gatte Markets. 


~~ ee we en eee 





Amount of Stock 
This week... . 048 11,886 |) 
Last week... . 068 4,305 5,498 
Dasyvags, Des. & 746 3,436 16,844 
Number from the several States :— 


Prices of market beef—Choice, none ; extra, $8 00; 
third quality, $4 00@4 50 
Prices of store cattle—Working oxen # pair, from 


ngs, $10 to $18; two years old, $14@2s ; three years 
old, @24@10; West fat swine, live, 4q@ikce; Northern 
dressed hogs, 5c p 


350 each; extra, $1 00@4 50, or from Ba@4ic 4 Ib; 
spring lambs, 4a@6c 4 tb; veal calves, 2k@bje ¥ tb 


he ? tb; tallow, 44@5e ¥ tb; country hides, 7@ 


s@s 
7jc # Ib; tallow, 24@sc Pp tbh; calf skins, l0e p tb; 
dairy skins, 50@75c each ; pelts, 5\0@@1 10 each 

N 


ullocks, extra and first quality, includes the best 
Extra includes cossets, and when those of inferior 


Brighton market. 
UNION MABRMET, WATERTOWN. 


The supply of cattle at market was light, and the 
——— are small, it being Christmas week 
ry 


were mostly of a common grade, for which the 
movement was light. Prices unchanged. 


tb, dressed weight; 2 do, dress 950 tbs, at 7jc; 2 do, 
dress 800 Ibs, at 64c P Ib, dressed weight. 


5e ¥ tb, live weight 
W. Scollans sold 9 steers, average 1250 ths, at 4fc 


weight. 


R. G. Kimball sold 1 two-year-old bull and 15 slim 


KR. P. Pollard sold | two-year-old steer of his own 
feeding, weighing 1545 hs; a choice animal and sold 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 
WESTERN CATTLE. 


of Western cattle, 780. 


quality, $6 00.@6 25; first quality,'@5 
quality, $4 25u5 124; third quality, $3 5ua4 124; poor- 
est grades of coarse oxen, bulls, etc, $3 00a3 374. 





f skins, We p b; sheep an 
$1 10 each. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 
A.N. Monroe sold 15 cattle averaging 1306 ths, at 


farrell & McF lynn sold 4 cattle averaging 1290 tbs, 
at $5 25; 5 do, averaging 1350 fhs, at $5 25; 7 do, aver- 
20; 11 do averaging 1180 ths, at @5 15. 
TME SHEEP TRADE. 


butchers, a few hundred head only being] » 


IT TELLS THE STORY. | POLYGAMY AND ITS PENALTY, 
Decision Ageia Cannon by the United 
one of the most prominent and practical agri- ‘Wasuinaton, D. C., Dec. 14, 1886,—The 


who will send their addresss to P. O. Lock | affirmed the judgment of the Supreme court 
Box 273, Chicago, Ill. dec5-9t. |of Utah in the case of Angus 
laintif’ in error against the United States. 
—It is proposed to tax foreigners in France, | Cannon was poet under the Edmund’s 
for the purpose of keepi t forei rk act for unlawful cohabitation with more than 
a ce The defendant objected to. the 
iving of any evidence on ground 
cessful, and the long strike of the lasters is the itdictment did not allege that he was a 
ended. Great is the local rejoicing, male 
with p sap 





t FE ry: 
fen 7 
ToRALES) Promp 
i 
UNEQUALLED 
one woman. 


RE 
n, nor that the cohabitation was LADIES TESTIMONY. 


men as wives. The objection was 
overruled and a verdict of guilty was re- 
turned, and the defendant sentenced to pay 
a fine of $300 and to be impri 
itentiary for six months, and to be further 
until the payment of the fine. 
ion says: “The court y 
jury that the defendant was to be 
wee ity if he —_ in — house 
with the two women ate at their respec- 
cemarttATHBTOWN, Dos. 2. | i. tables one-third of his time or there. |t#4 
Cattle. Cees Lemte. Swine. | abouts, and held them out to the world, by his 
or conduct, or both, as his wives, 
and that it was not necessary it should be 
— es he oat BS Se a get either 
a . ; ‘ | of them, occupied the same or 
== “oe a -_— the same room, or that he had sexual inter- 
“* * 3) | course with either of them.” The opinion 
then proceeds to show, by reference to the 
various sections of the act, that it refers 


Sato AND WATERTO , — “Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries ¢) 

—= ’ — ~ “Mrs, Thomas Atkinson, of 

For THE WEEK EnpIne Dec. 26, 1885. found guil says :—"I was confined to my bed 
ota me to try Hunt’s (Kidney and Liv. 

en less thas three bottle ~~ ) Rane 

to resume my household duties.” s@ 


“Be devoted to one thing at a time © 





The W 
meys became afflicted 
and Liver) Remevy g 
I consider it « sure cure,” 
L. Wood, Bridgeport, Conn, 


“True friendship is eager to give.” 


* ed 
“T have been severely fieart Disease, 

for a number of years; 
inaction of my kidneys. 


wholly to the relations between men and 
ne ag — —-. __. W~- | women founded on the existence of actual 

Total. . 548 2,570 | 246 47 —:11,889 | marriages, or on the holding out of their ex- 
The opinion proceeds: “It is this 
Fitchburg. ... . .308 Eastern... ..... 13} practice of unlawful cohabitation with more 
Total... Gp | than one woman that is aimed at, a eohabi- 

Serre Teen ees! tation classed with polygamy, and having its 

t is not, on the one 
unmarital intercourse 
I] g100 to $175; farrow cows, $15@30; fancy cows, $50 with more than one woman ; general legisla- 
ae; milch cows and calves, from $25 to $48; year- | tion as to lewd practices is left to the territo- 

! rial government; nor, on the other hand, 
b. does the statute pry into the intimacies of 
Prices of sheep and lambs—In lots, $2 00@3 00@ | the marriage relation ; but it seeks, not only 
to prevent bigamy and polygamy, when di- 

existence of these relations 
can be made, but to prevent a man from 
flaunting in the face of the world the osten- 
portunities of a bigamous house- 
the outward appearances of the 
large, fat oxen. Second and third quality includes | continuance of the same relations which ex- 
oxen and two and three-year-old steers. Sheep— | isted before this act was passed, and without 


Maine. . 108 450 6 
N.H... @ oe) 72 
Vermont. 208 1,190 66 70 
Mass. ... 31 ee 2 
New York 13 soy w e* e8 
Western. 120 oe ee o* 11,616 
Canada. .. “1 
7 
Number of cars over diflerent roads :— Py 
Boston & Lowell... 17 Boston & Albany... . . | Stence. 


icted as I have been.” —) 
well, Pearl Street, Providence, R, I 


“Without health all men are poor.” 





I a igh 
“I was tapped eight 
and fifty-six pounds of water taken ou: ,, 
treated by seventeen different doctors 

y and Liver} REMEDY has cures me.’ 
vid North, Ecorse, Wayne County, Mic), 


first quality, $7 00@7 60; second quality, ¢5 00@5 50; | outward semblance. 
hand, meretricious, 


for Illustrated Pamphlet a So 7 7 
nials of Absolute Cures. a 
HUNTS REMEDY ©0., Provideno. p 


Prices of hides, tallow and skins—Brighton hides, rect proof of t Cc, N. CRITTENTON. 





BUTTER, CHEESE AND Eggi 


BOSTON BUTTER WA RKET 

In butter there is no change to nor, a 
ruling quiet, with prices firm on th |, 
ereamery. Most of the butter ofr ‘ 
rade, and such moves slow. (). 
but quiet, with no change in egys 

Batter.—Northern creamery, y 
@28c ; common to good at 2a, 
airy at 2i@22e; Vermout do at 
tions at 24c; common to good ut | 
ern fresh made creamery at a6, ey) ).05 
at 22@27e; Western ladle-packed, fr, « 


N. B.—Classification of cattle and sheep :—Choice | tation and 
rade includes nothing but stall-fed, 1100 to 1400 tbs. ld ith 
hold, wit 








wality are thrown out. Western hogs over the | 'éference to what may occur in the privacy of 
ston & Albany railroad are included only in the | those relations. Compacts of sexual non-in- 
tercourse, easily made and as easily broken, | , 
when the prior marriage relations continue to 
exist, with the occupation of the same house 
the poultry market has the inside track, while | and table, and the keeping up of the same 
beef is neglected. The few Northern cattle offered family unity, are not a lawful substitute for 
the monogamous family which alone the 
And again in the spirit of 
the constitution, a man cohabits with more 
J. O, Sanborn sold 3 oxen to dress 900 ths, at 7c P | than one woman, in the sense of secs. 3, 5 
and 8 of the act, when, holding out to the 
W. W. Coolidge sold 2 cattle, weighing 3780 ths, at | world two women as his wives by his lan- 
guage or conduct, or both, he lives in the 
tb, live weight; 17 beef cows, 950 tbs, at 3c p h, | Mouse with them and eats at the table of each 
live weight ; 10 do, average 1000 tbs, at 3c p tb, live} a portion of his time, although he does not 


range 1@2c higher than thes qu tations. 
BOSTON CHEESE ARKET. 
Choice Northern at 9}@¥e; do St. Law rene. 
9k@10c ; lower grades according to gual 
Qt 9}a@Vic ; some extra higher J.) 


BOSTON EGG 1 (Riker, 
at Wc; Eastern extras at yon 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNEON | statute tolerates. 
MARKETS. 


mont at 2h@26c; Northern at 25 aw 
at 23@2tc ; do firsts at 2larx 
at 25@26c; Nova Scotia and \y 
at 25@26c; held stock at 200 2 
184@19e; Eastern limed 10a 2c. 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET, BISTON, 

Metail Prices, 
Reported expressly for the Plon gh 
9 “4 


I. B. Sargent sold 2 heifers, to dress 500 Ths, at Shc occupy the onme bed or sleep in the same 
¥ tb, dressed wesght; 2 cattle, 2100 ths, at 7Jc p th, | coom with either of them, or actually have 
dressed weight. sexual intercourse with either of them. He 





cows at $15 ¥ head; 2 cattle, home weight 3000 Ibs, holds two women out to the world as his 
at $112 50. wives by his conduct when, being the recog- 
iized and reputed husband of each, so un- 
at about $90. lerstood by the two wives, and by the son of 
me of them, and by the son of a third re- 
puted wife, he maintains the two wives and 

Amount of live stock at market—Cattle, 780; sheep | the children of each, all in the same house 
and lambs, 4655 ; swine, 18,275; horses, 268; number | with himself, and regularly eats at the table of 





B 
Sirloin Steak, 23 427 
teak 


Prices of beef cattle P 100 ths, live weight—Extra | ach and acts as the head of the two families.” 
5 25@5 87}; second} The opinion then goes on to show that the 

neaning of the phrase “cohabit with more 
Brighton hides, saste PB: Brighton tallow, be p than one woman” is in consonance with a 
tb; ca lamb skinr, sca | recognized definition of the word “cohabit” 
given by Webster and Worcester, namely : 
“To live together as husband and wife,” and 
85 00; 15 do, averaging 1293 ths, at $5 00; 15 do, aver. | (hat it was not such an offence as was proved 
“ging 1327 bs, at $5 12) in this case. 


3 
a 











“The objections to the indict- 
ment, because it does not allege that the de- 
ng 1150 ths, at. 475; 6 do, averaging 1230 ths, at | (endant was a male person, nor that he co- 
habited with the two women as wives, or as 
persons held out as wives, are overruled un- 
The supply from the West was light, nearly ali! jer the criminal procedure act of Utah, the 
owned by Jant havi : 





for export, sheep costing from 34a5c, lambs from 44a 
6jc P bb, live weight landed at the yards. 


PB live weight aded at the slaughter houses, all 
lishment in East Cambridge. 
VEAL CALVES. 
Veal calves steady and firm in value. 
POULTRY. 
The arrivals 1500 bs. Price 8c, including turkeys. 





needs, but prices are generally held steady. Corn is 
quiet with very limited sales made. Prices are not 


of sellers. Oats are dull and moving slowly, as the 
goods are needed for immediate use. 


Minnesota bekers’ at 4 50@5 00; New York roller at 


and St. Louis patents at $5 40@5 75; Ohio, Indiana, 
$5 65@6 00; Wisconsin spring patents at $5 50@5 75. 


bag, with granulated at $3 10@3 15. Kye flour, $3 50 
@4. Oatmeal at $4 504475 © bbl for fine, and @5a 


47@48c, as to condition and color. 
@ats.— Fancy, No. 1 white at 44@45c; No. 2 white 


spring, with winter wheat at $17 00@17 50; in sacks 


24 25 to arrive. 
Bye.—Steady at 73@75e ¥ bush for No. 1 New 


Pp and not demurred, 
and being held to have understood distinctly 
STORE PIGS AND FAT HOGS. that the charge was against a male person, 


Western fat shags ave costing butchers from 4atke | and was of cohabiting with the women as oo Green. 15 @ + 


Sp’g Chickens 15 a: 
5 ‘ 


owned by butchers. During the past week Messrs. wives, and not having been prejudiced by the 
Squire & Co slaughtered 10,000 hogs at their estab- | failure to so allege.” 

‘The opinion concludes with the statement 
that a strong appeal was made in argument 
aot to uphold the rules of the trial court, be- 
cause that would require a polygamous hus- 
band not only to cease living with his plural 

wives, but also to abandon the women them- 
FLOUR ANO GRAIN MARKET. selves, and the Supreme court of the United 

BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN. States was asked to indicate what the conduct 
The call for flour is still limited to actual daily | of the husband toward them must be in or- 
Jer to conform to the requirements of the | 
quoted lower, but buyers are hanging back and will | ‘@W- The court says that no court can say in 
not purchase freely except at concessions on the part | advance what partieular state of things will 
be lawful, further than that a man must not 

Flour.—Fine at $275@3 00 ¥ bbl; superfine at cohabit with more than one woman in the 
$3 25@3 WO; common extra at $4 00@4 15; medium word “cohabit,” as defined In the decision. 
extra at $4 15@4 40; choice extra at $4 40@4 65; | While Congress has legitimatized the issue 





Ducks, bik, pr 1 00g 
Quail, ¥ doz.3 0@ 
Grouse, pr... 1 00 @! + 
Partridges pri 00 @ 





vas b’ck pr.2 50 @3 50 





$4 75@5 00; Michigan stone at @4 6544 75; Michigan of polygamous marriage Jaw before January 
roller at $4 75@5 00; Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois | 1, 1883, it left the conduct of the man 
Southern Illinois and St. Louis straights at $5 00@ toward the polyg ae: wife to be regulated 
§ 40: Ohio, Indiana, Southern Illinois and St. Louis | Dy considerations which, outside of sec. 3, 
clears at $475@5 00; Minnesota spring patents at/ are not covered by the statute, and which 
oe +. mee ¢ 
Cornmeal! at $2 30 # bbl for common for export, with must be dealt with judiciously when prop- 
common for local trade at $2 40 ¥ bbl, and $1 03 p | erly presented. 
From the decision of the court Justices 
5 25 for cut. Miller and Field dissented. Justice Miller 
Corn.—Old, nominal, new steamer yellow, Boke: in his dissenting opinion says: “I think that 
new steamer mixed, 49@49\c; choice new no grade, | the act of Congress, when prohibiting cohab- 
itation with more than one woman, meant 
at 4@40\c; No.3 white at 39¢; mixed st 37@eve, as nnlawful, habitual, sexual intercourse. 
to quality. in my opinion, a strained construction of a 
Millfeed.—Bran at $16 50 ¥ ton in bulk for! highly penal statute without the accompani- 
about $1 00 more ; feed and middlings in bulk nomi ment of actual sexual connection, 1 know of 
nal at $18@21 50 ¥ ton; some fancy higher; cotton. | 20 Instance In which the word ‘cohabitation’ 
seed meal at $26 ¥ ton for prime new on spot, and | has been used to describe a criminal offence 
when it did not imply sexual intercourse.” 





York in a small way. 
New York, Dec. 21.—Flour—Market dall and 
bbls; No. 2 at $2 25@3 20 P th; superfine Western | better 


Western and State at $3 3093 75; good to choice do 


to choice extra St. Louis at $3 30@5 50; patent Minne. 
sota extra, good to prime at $5 00@5 40; choice to 


city mill extra at $4 80@4 00; 500 bbis fine do at 


bbls extra No. 2 at $3 30@3 75; 3200 bbls winter 


extra, $5 5093 00; good to choice, $4 00@5 50. Rye 
flour steady; superfine at $3 25@3 60. Corn meal 


8431 bush; market K@lc higher, closing firm ; export 


sales, 82,000 bush spot; No.3 at tke; do white at 


394 @4A lc. 





Detroit, Dec. 21.—Wheut—No. 1 white at 90° 
asked ; No. 2 red at @lc asked. es 


No. 2, 30}c. 





CuICAGO, Dec. 21.—Flour—Winter wheat at $4 40 
80 for Southern ; Wisconsin at $4 00@4 65; Michi 
low grades, $2 00@300. Rye flour, $3 30@3 60. 
ering, S3g@S3jc; No. 
No. 2 at 60c. Barley quiet; No.2 at 65c. 
No. 2 Milwaukee 83jc. Corn steady; No. 2 at 37jc. 


Oats quiet; No.2 at 27§c. Rye steady; No. 2 at 63kc. 
Barley easy; No, 2, sie . = 





440; choice, $4 00@4 10; fancy, $4 50@4 nts, 


= 


2% ke. Rye steady, 5c. Barley dull, 





; cows, bulls and mixed, $1 60@3 70; throug Py pair 
= nS csae Bipeaians 10c lower ; rough and s 
m » $3 35@3 55 ; packing and shipping $3 55@3 80; 
light weights, $3 ides 05 skips, oe coda 10. Sheep tations. 


$2 40@3 10; Texans, $2@3; lambs P head, $3 75@4 50. 





confused, and depressed in mind, very trrita- 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 


“Thave taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for ¢dys- 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved | light > 


Sick Headache 


She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and hear 








Fone except for rye, are receiv BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Wholesale Prices. 


weak, but prices show no further change ; sales, 15,000) Apples are rather more steady and cleanin; 
¢ J No. 1 Baldwins are quoted at $175. The 
and State at $3 00@3 45; common to good extra poultry trade is less active than was expected, but 
i here is a fair trade reported, 
at $3 50.@5 50; common to choice white wheat West-| ained with higher figures obtained in some Instances. 
ern extra at $5 30@5 60; fancy do at $5 30@5 50; | Geese are in 
common to good extra Ohio at $3 30@5 70; common | Northern, with ducks at about lk@ltc. Potatoes, 
hay and straw are quiet at quotations. 
- = a ‘ on “ Beans.—Choice small hand-picked 
double extra do at $5 50@5 65, including 3500 bbl 1 85 4» bush; choice New York lange ha 
2°25@3 20: 400 bbls superfine 3 00@3 45: 2800 $1 70@1 75; small Vermont hand-picked pea, $1 856@ 
$ bbls superfine at $3 O0@3 45; 2800 good, $1 75@1 80; choice screened 
wheat extra at $3 30@5 60 ; 3900 bbls Minnesota extra pa oan sao aun medium, $1 75@1 80; 
a 4 x oo. Ss « Fy . Pe “s , 
at $3 30@5 Southern flour juint; common to fair 160; choice improved yellow eyes, $1 65@1 70; old- 
— yellow eyes, $170; red kidneys, $1 y2. 
steady; yellow Western, $2 80@3 10, Brandywine Canada peas, 83@We for roasting 
3-15. W +a 3 ° —s *| choiee; green peas, $1 20@1 25 
$3 10@3 15 heat an 2200 bush; exports, Western ; 90c@g1 for Northern. 
and milliag demand light; sales, 55,000 bush spot;| _Hrait.—Apples, choice, 
No. 2 Chicago spring at 93)c; No.1 hard at $1 02; | ties higher; common, $1@1 50 ; 
No. 2 red at ¥2fc afloat; No. 1 red State at 97¢; No. 1 | evaporated apples, 6@7e » th; fancy, 74c, a 
white at %e. Rye weak; Western at 634a65c; State | ern and Eastern quartered and sliced, 4@4\c; Al- 
at’654@67c. Barley steady. Barley maltdull. Corn | meria grapes, light weight, 
a shade higher, closing with a slight rraction; ex. | Weights, $7@8; Florida oranges, $2@2 
port demand moderate and speculation quiet; re- | 8d $2 50@3 for bright do; lemons, $1 50@3 50; 
ceipts, 308,544 bush ; exports, 697,168 bush ; sales, 314,- | Messina lemons, $2 50@4; Palermo do, $2 50@4 00; 
000 bush spot; No. 3 at 414@42c; No. 2 at 49Jc in ele. | Aspinwall bananas, $@@2 50 tor No. 1; $1@1 50 for 
vator and 50}@50}c afloat. Oatsa shade stronger and | No. 2; Jamaica do, $1@1 25; Baracoa, $1. 
very quiet ; receipts, 40,850 bush ; exports, 1105 bush ; Seeds.—Timothy, Northern at §2 
) ; do Western at $1 56@1 95; clover, Ni 
37f@37ic; No. 2, 34¢; No. 2 white, 387@30e; mixed | ile; do thy fo@i0}e Di red top, Westen 
estern, 35@36c; white do, 37@42c; white State at | at ¥ 50-% sack, $1 9@2 00; do Jersey, do at $2 20@ 
2 30. 
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Hay .—Choice prime hay at $20; fancy at $21; fair 
d at $18 00@19 00; choice Eastern fine at §16@ 

18; fairto do at $15 00@16 00; poor hay, $13@14; 
a Eastern swale at $11 00@12 00. Rye straw, choice 

TOLEDO, Dec. 21.—Wheat steady ; No. 2 Lake Shore | at $18@10; oat straw at $11@12 ¥ ton, 

at 91k@e2}c. Corn quiet; No. 2ata7je. Oatssteady;| Petatoes.—Houltons rose at 
at 70c; New Hampshire rose at 65c; Maine Central at 
6(@0650; Burbank seedlings at 60c; New York He 
hrons at 48@50c; do rose at 65c: do prolifics at 
55c; Eastern do @ 65; Vermont Hebron at Sees 
@ do Rose at 55@60c; P. E. I 

Brunswick rose at $1 
sh ; sweets, Jerseys at $2 50; Nor- 
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m at $450@4 75; soft spring wheat, $3 50@4 00; P 
innesota bakers’ $3 50@4 50; patents, $4 roe 50; | Bag nyt. 
Wheat ; bulk, 60c 
higher; December, Su@MiC; desing, Rage; No. 2 pnt ae seen a 
ra weak. 30@a7ic. Gate low she.” Ree dat: | Truck.—Beets at 40e ¥ bush; carrots p bbl at 
’ 1 whe. Rye dull; | >5gs0c; turnips # bbl, 65@75e; cabbages 100, ¢5@ 
Fas ett. YF mee squash ® ton, $15; turban do, 
MILWAUKEE, Dec. 21.—Flour dull. Wheat quiet; a yp aon thee Ca 
country do, $2@3 50. 
Poultry.—Western turkeys, choice at 14@15c; 
. am sean es my Northern tur- 
= = . a eys a » Yermon Oo a 
$0; choice, #4 ONG 10; taney, or ran 00: ene good at 1n@l4e; native spring chickens, choles at te 
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Wheat higher; No. 2 red, 8 Corn @15e; common to good at 11@12c; do fowls, fresh. 
higher; No. 2mixed at 313@32)c. Oats steady; No. 2 | killed at 10@12c; Western chickens at 

50@80c, fowls at 8@10c ; Northern geese, choice at 1 

ern do at 12@13c ; ducks at 13@15¢; Mallard ducks at 

CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—Cattle—Receipts, 6200 head ; | %@00e; black do at 65@s0c # pair; grouse at $1@ 

shipments, 2100 head; market 10@165e higher; ship- i ” © pee: 

pl steers, $3 50@5 45; stockers and feeders, $2 | 20 natives at 
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ail, ys choice at $175 P doz; 
2@2 oz ; partri 
Vonison, choice saddles, 13@15c ; common em ae 
Texans active and steady; steers, $2 90@3 30; cows, good, 0@12c ; whole deer, 6@7c. poste, pbi.3s 3 813 4 

_}| Sh’tcut, cl’r12 50 @13 00 


ugar.—Raw sugars are quiet but Long cut e’rl2 60 @13 00 


We ee i ay ~ 11-16c P th 
c for centrifugal ; 94@06c 
la, and 5@5fec for Iloiols. 
sugars remain steady, with granulated quoted at 6jc. 
We quote: Stan 


DYSPEPSIA isis 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, prices. Our 


—Market 25c lower; natives, $2 00@3 20; Western, fyesie for fart 





Veal and Matton. 





6jc Aat $ 
; yellow at fe os 
granulated at 7c ¥ b. 





ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease | fucy st 3&@42c; good to 








careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to BOSTON PROVISION MARKET. 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- There is no change in packed meats, the demand 
tive organs till they perform their duties | fr Pork and lard 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven | moving slow, and 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. | Veals are quiet, w 


low prices, 


fair, with steady. 

with beet quiet. Frosh beef 1 

prices are quoted Y 

ith lambs and mutton very dull at 
rk and 

pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. | short cuts at $12 


1 H P 
80 satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” | gj2@12 50; extra prime at $9 50@10; mess at $10 50; 
THomas Coox, Brush Electric Light Oo, | old at ab oe at 'g10 soil 0 
rime me le 
New York City. fh in tierces ; 7 ; ; 
pails ; 74@8e in 3- 
cording to size and cure; 
ee a 
“For the past two years I have t acon a 3 nelese 
dyspep- 10@10}c; pressed hams at 11 
afflicted with severe hentarase oot city at 5k@5hc P tb; country Pie: live hogs at 
sia. I was induced fo try Sarsapa- Beef.—Extra plate 
rilla, and haye found great relief. Fcheer | piste at $10 
fully recommend it to al.” Mua B F, extra mess at 


hams at $16 toi 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn, 19 50; half bbls at 60 50@10. 
Fresh Beef.—Choice steers at 8)@8jc; 
steers at 74@8c; light at nds 
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; six for @5. Made [mon to good at PB 
we ToL. HOOD & 60, Lowell, Mass. mutton at 6@70; rh at 
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foot with small, 

After using 
sorsaparilla, T am 

, camden, N. J. 


, ry spring, for 


Ayer's Sar 


bE. F. Lund, 


For years [ was afflicted with Car 
buneles on the back of my neck. They 
were a source of much suffering. I com- 
menced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
cured the Carbuncles, and has since kept 
me entirely free from them; my appetite 
has improved, and I am in better health 
than ever before. — O. Snell, Lowell, Mass. 

I was troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor which appeared on my face in ugly 
Pimples and Blotches. By . 

Taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I was cured. I con- 
sider this medicine the best blood puritier 
in the world. -— Charles H, Smith, North 
Craftsbury, Vt. 

I had numbers of Carbuncles on my 
neck and back, with swellings iu my arm- 
pits, and suffered greatly. Nothing re- 
lieved me until [ began taking Aver's 
Sarsaparilla. This medicine restored me 
to health. —- Selby Carter, Nashville, Tenn. 

By taking a few bottles of Ayer’s Sar. 


saparilla 


I have been cured of a troublesome skin 
disease, caused by impure blood.— Wm. 


| O. Vanever, Battle Creek, Mich. 


li, Mase 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles, ee 
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CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Numerous other Medals & Diplomas. 
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is OLD and RELIABLE Windmill has now been 
se for over 13 Years, and persons intending to em 
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m ang t 


ploy this economical method of water supply either for 
Residences, Dairies, Florists, Institutions, Town and 
Village Water Service or other purposes, will find it for 
their advantage to call apon us or send for Catalogue, 
Phis mill requires less attention than any other mill 
made, a special feature being the anti-friction ball 


gearings upon which the turn table rests and turns. | 
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Martin Luther and Church 
Music. 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN IN THE “QUIVER.” 


Most of our readers who know —iting 
all about Martin Luther are probably po Fa 


that he was musical, to the extent at least of 
| having composed a few chorales and hymn 
jtunes. The musical work of the great Re- 
| former was, however, much more extensive 
| than the writing of one or two melodies for 
| the use of the Church. His reforms in con- 
| nection with the hymns and service music of 
the sanctuary were almost as great in relation 
| to art as were his doctrinal reforms in rela- 
| tion to the theology of his time. 
| @& The music of the Church prior to the Refor- 
— — ot a which we would now 
| consider altogether unsuited to the purpose 
| for which it was devoted. The majorie of 
|composers continued to bind detedives 
| under the stringent laws of counterpoint, by 
| which they were prevented from giving any- 
thing like a fitting and harmonious expression 
| to the words which they had chosen. With 
|@ multifarious contexture of parts, a total 
disregard of simple melody, and a neglect 
even of syllabic construction, the music of 
| the time war quite inexpressive of any defi- 
nite sentiment, and could not have been said 
to answer the purpose of praise more than of 
penitence. Every composition partook of 
the nature of a mathematical problem, and 
}musical conceptions were worked out with 
| numerical calculations and pedantic niceties, 
| which proved in performance more of an ex- 
jercise for the mind than a pleasure to the 
jear, or a vehicle of devotional expression. 





| This intricate music was in full possession of : 


| the entire Church service at the time of the 
| Reformation. It found its greatest place in 
|the musical portion of the mass, which had 
| grown to an inordinate length, all the more 
tiresome to the general body of the people 
yecause, according to the doctrines of their 
|Chureh, they were prohibited from taking 
| part in it. 
| In order to free the music of the Church 
from the fetters which thus bound it, and to 
|make it a part of the worship of the people, 
it required some mightier impulse than could 
| have been given to it from within the circle 
of musical art itself. An artistic spirit had 
|just been awakened in Italy which seemed 
likely to break away from the old forms ; but 


This will commend itself at once to any mechanie, as ot | it was not strong enough to draw music from 
| importance, as no oiling is required here, and 


tet 


jon is reduced to the lowest point, thus allowing 


the wheel to move quickly into the wind and commence 


work. The Workmanshipand FINISH is of a superior | nobler aims. 


order, and satisfaction is always guaranteed, 


PUMPs 


nish 


TANKS, PIPE and all other tittings fur 
ed and ESTIMATES given, 


|the one-sided tendencies of the Romish 
| Church, and carry it on to higher uses and 
This great work was reserved 
| for Martin Luther, who thus in musical, as 
well as in religious, matters burst the restric- 


Written testimonials from our customers may be seen tive bonds of the middle ages and by his 
at ovr office. ; | ; > 


aud Agents, Wasom Building, Liberty Sq., Boston. 
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nore Brothers 
and Messrs. ( 
having no longer any author 
to sell our STANDARD SU PERPHOS.- 
PHATE, we take pleasure 
that we have made arrangements with Messrs 
seph Breck & Sons, Seodsmen, of Boston, Maas., 
act for us as general Agents in the New England 
ates excepting Maine We cordially recommend 
ars. Breck & Sons to the kind courtesies of our 
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ng, through Messrs. Joseph Breck & Sons, 
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Water PROOF 


OIL DRESSING, 


Will Blacken, Waterproof, Soften snd 


ssp from Betting, Cracking, Mildewing or 
Murdening, your . 
Buggy Tops aod al! Leather Fabrics. It goes 
farther and is 


Harness, Boots, Shoes 


LESS WORE 


To apply than any other dressing Guarantced to | 
do ail that is claimed for it, when used as directed | 
or money refunded. Made solely by 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO 
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160 CONGRESS 4#T.,. BOSTON 

P. H. DOWNES, Sole Agent for Conn. and R. I. 

Providence, R. 1. Get a free sample from your dealer 
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FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE 


ot our manufacture may be had at positive bargains 
No shopworn or auction stuff. 


F. M. HOLMES’ FURNITURE C0. 
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A Standard Medical Work 
FOR YOUNG AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN. 


ONLY ‘$1 BY MAIL POST-PALD. 








KNOW THYSELF. 


A Great Medicalj[Werk on Manhood. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and pb a Debility 
Premature Decline fn Man, Errors of Youth and the 
gztold miseries resulting from indiscretion or ex- 
cesses, A book for every man, young, middle aged 
and old. it contains 125 prescriptions for all acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which is invaluable. 
So found by the Author, whose experience for 23 
years is such as er never before fe}l to the lot 
of any physicia®. 300 pages, bound in beau 
French muslin, embossed covers, full gilt, gaaran 
to be a finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work sold in 
this country for $2.50, or the money will be nded 
Price only $1.00 by mail, ee 
‘llustrative sample 6 cents. Send now. Gold 
m arded the author by the fetional Medica) 
Association, to the President of which, the Hon. P. 
A. Bissell, and associate officers of the Board, the 
reader is respectfully referred. 
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in announcing to the | 


The Science of Life should be read by the 
~ afflicted for relist. 4 


There is no mopher of society to whom The Seci- 
wi 


| noble hymns, closely wedded to noble music, 
| stirred the soul of Germany to such an ex- 
j tent that his enemies declared he had “de- 
stroyed more souls by his hymns and tunes 
than by his writings and speeches.” By the 
reformation of Luther the ban was removed 
which had rested upon Church music since 
the time when the singing in church was ex- 
clusively restricted to the choir. Just as 

Protestantism differed from Romanism in 
| giving to the individual spiritual indepen- 
| dence, so, too, its great founder regarded 
| congregational singing as one of the first es- 
sentials of united worship, and as an effective 
| means of arousing independent religious feel- 
| ing. 
| Evidence is not wanting to show that 
| hymns were sung in some parts of Germany 
previous to Luther’s reforms; but though he 

was not the actual founder, there is little 
| doubt that he was the first to thoroughly es- 
| tablish congregational singing, and to give it 
| a proper place in the service of the Church. 

| It was after leaving the Wartburg, in 1522, 
| that Luther began to work in earnest for the 
|reform of Church music. He selected, first 
of all, such of the old Latin Church melodies 
as were best adapted by their rhythm and 
tunefulness to catch the ear of the people. 
|The Gregorian, or plain chant—which is 
| largely used in Engiand in the present day— 
he discarded as being totally devoid of 
jrhythm. In one of his speeches on part- 
music he expressed his dislike for these 
chants in the following words, which remind 
us of a well-known passage in Shakespeare : 
“He who does not like part-music must 
verily be a coarse-minded clown, unworthy 
| of listening to such harmony ; he should be 
|condemned to hear the braying of the Gre- 
gorian chants, the barking of dogs, or the 
| grunting of pigs.” 
| The second source from which Luther drew 
in his endeavors to improve congregational 
| singing was the large store of German sacred 
} songs then in existence. Particularly did he 
| select from such as had been employed in the 
| Liturgy during the thirteenth century as a 
| kind of sacred minstrelsy addressed to the 
| Virgin, altering the text so that the Saviour 
|was addressed in place of Mary. But there 
| was still a lack of music suitable for congre- 
|gational singing, and Luther went so far as 
to make up the deficiency by taking a num- 
| ber of ate & popular melodies and adapting 
them to the service of the Church. Of course 
the strict theologians were opposed to such a 
proceeding. They insisted that “whatever 
|had been devoted to the use of Satan and 
the world should be banished from the Church, 
| for it giveth offence.” But Luther’s opinion 
lin regard to the question was of a nature 
lakin to that expressed at a later = by 
the Rev. Rowland Hill. The Reformer, in 
reply to the objectors, stated his belief that 
Satan was no friend of music, and would take 
|no offence though the Protestants robbed 
him of this part of his property. 

Luther was busily employed in writing and 
| adapting hymns for the service of the Church. 
In a letter to a friend at this time, he says: 
\“I wish, after the example of the prophets 
j}and ancient fathers of the Church, to make 
| German psalms for the peo le ; that is to say, 

sacred hymns, so that the Word ot God may 
dwell among the people by means of song 
jalso.” The outcome of this wish was the 
| publication, in 1524, of the first Protestant 
|e erg under the title of “The Little 
| Book of Sacred Songs.” The work contained 
| thirty-eight German and five Latin hymns, 
and the music was arranged for four voices 
by Walther. It is worthy of note that in 
| this book the melody was, in the case of two 
lof the tunes, assigned to the highest voice ; 
whereas the universal custom had hitherto 
been to give the air to the tenor. In course 
| of time the melody gradually took possession 
|of the highest voice, and when the last edi- 
|tion of the hymn-book was issued, in 1551, 
|it contained fifty tunes thus arranged, in 
place of the two which were included in the 
original edition. The immediate popularity 
which these Protestant hymns attained was 
immense, and soon many other collections 
had to be issued to meet the public demand 
for works of the kind. 

| The majority of the hymns in these collec- 
tions were merely adaptations from previous- 
ly existing works; a on, however, were un- 
cmatienntite the eomposition of Luther him- 
self. First among these few must be named 
that celebrated national hymn of German 
Protestants, “Ein feste Burg,” which we in 
England know through the spirited transla- 
tion of Miss Winkworth, beginning : 

“A sure stronghold, our God, is He.” 
This hymn is believed to have been written 
by Luther when on his way to the Diet of 
Worms. Hither he had been summoned by 
the German Emperor, and others in high au- 
thority, to say whether he would recant or 
not. His friends used every endeavor to 
dissuade him from going, reminding him that 
John Huss was burnt to death under similar 
circumstances. To one of these friends 
Luther wrote thus: “Were there as many 
devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
roofs, I would go, and not be afraid. If 
Huss was burnt to ashes, the truth was not 
burnt with him.” 

And so he went, fortifying himself during 
the journey by the composition of that noble 
hymn, by which alone his name would have 
been preserved to posterity. It very soon 
became a favorite of the people, and formed 
what Heine very aptly termed the “Marseil- 
laise of the Reformation,” The hymn was 
sung over the Reformer’s grave, and the first 
line was afterwards cut on his tombstone. 
Thus much regarding the hymn itself; but 
the tune was also almost certainly composed 
by Luther. We say “almost certainly,” for 
though it has been asserted positively that 
he wrote the tune, it is but right to say that 
doubts have been raised on the point. We 
cannot stay to discuss the matter ; it must be 
sufficient to state that the evidence is largely 
in tavor of the Reformer having com 
the tune, The melody is certainly a noble 
one, full of the spirit of the words to which 
it was adapted. 

There are many more of Luther’s hymns 
to which we should like to draw attention, 
but are prohibited by the exigencies of space. 
We must, however, mention one which has 
received the name of “Luther’s Hymn,” and 
which is perhaps even better known in this 
country than e greater “Ein feste Burg.” 
The hymn is that beginning— 

“Great God, what do ] see and hear?” 
and the tune is said to have been noted down 
by Luther as he heard a traveling artisan 
singing it in the street. How and when the 
name “Luyther’s Hymn” arose is as uncertain 
as is the authorship of the words of the hymn 
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common body o co take 
part in the worship 1 pabe . He Byone 
soon to be sung everywhere; in the 
fields, in the cottages, in the workshops, as 
well as in the churches. A whole e 
sung itself into the Lutheran ine. 
“Luther,” says Coleridge, “did as much for 
the Reformation by his hymns as by his 
translation of the Bihle.” Anyhow, they had 
a marvellous effect upon Christian ns Pa in 
Germany, and gave it that noble congrega- 
tional character which it has maintained to 
the present day. 

ugh the example of Luther, that gen- 
uine devotional style of Church music which 
has since found deep and powerful expression 
in all Churches, of all creeds and countries, 
was gradually developed and improved. A 
style of music so free from the secularity of 
former days is a possession which we ought 
to value greatly, and, while doing so, let us 
not forget that it has come to us as the re- 
sult of part of the labors of Martin Luther, 
the “monk that shook the world.” 
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22 per cent. more heat, than any ordinary stovein the 
market. Very useful for poultry raisers and farmers 
to put in vegetable cellars to keep trom freezing. 
Runs all night without any attention. 

“I have used the West Heater and Illuminator in 
sleeping rooms, and have found it as represented. 
It gives perfect satisfaction in every particular. GEO. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. PROBATE CoUuRT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, Next of Kin, and all other 
Persons interested in the estate of MARGARET 
HARRIGAN, late of Boston, in said County, widow, 
deceased. GREETING 
yj Y HEREAS, A certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said deceased 
has been presented to said Court, for Probate, by 
JAMES RILEY, of Hopkinton, in the County of 
Middlesex, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to him, the Executor therein named 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Boston, in said County of Suffolk, on 
Monday, the eighteenth day of January, A. D. 1886, 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against the same. And said petitioner is 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by pub 
lishing this citation once a week, for three successive 
weeks, in the newspaper called the Massachusetts 


| Tennessee life. 


(iter’s Gable 


Ee” The Magazine of Art, for January, has « 
curious frontispiece, a study of cranes painted | 
by Mori Ippo, a Japanese artist, in 1830, the 
original of which is now in the British Mu- | 
seum. This reproduction is a clever fec-simile | 
in color, which reflects great credit upon the | 
color printer. The opening article is one of a | 
series on Artists’ Homes, and gives a descrip- 
tion with pen and il of picturesque 
house and studio Harry Fenn the 

Mountains. The text is by Hoger 
Riordan, the illustrations by Mr. Fenn. 
article is written with a view to show the bent 
of modern architecture as much as for the sake 
of describing Mr. sey Se ae me 
A paper by E. Ingress on “ 
vs. Art,” follows and precedes one on Franz 
Lenbach, a popular German painter gf men. 
Lenbach is at sea when angen woman's 
face, but with a strong head, such as that of 
Bismarck, or Franz Liszt, he fairly revels. 
Capital wood engravings of his portraits of 
these two distinguished men are given. That 
of Bismarck occupies a of the magazine, 
and is a remarkable uction of his char- 
acteristic face. A why eh, tert ys 
graving of Lenbach’s Pope Leo + which is 
an extremely clever piece of portraiture. “Art 
in Assyria” is discussed by Wm. Holmden and 
illustrated ; so is “Some Art in Japan.” Break- 
ing away from these old countries comes an 
illustrated paper on “The Upper Medway,” 
giving all its rural beauties; some of which, 
though we might call them old, are very new 
compared with Syria and Japan. The pa 
on “The Romance of Art” this month is de- 
voted to the Borgias and the Valentino, whom 
Mr. W. W. Astor has taken for the hero of his 
novel. “Beds and Bedrooms” are described, 
and the reader leaves the article, with its 
numerous illustrations, feeling that a modern 
bedstead with a good spring mattress has an 
advantage over the bed of antiquity that he 
cannot too highly prize. The page of poetry 
and picture this month is devoted to a “Ballade 
of a Choice of Ghosts,” by Andrew Lang, illus- 
trated with grotesqueries evolved from the 
pencil of Harry Furniss. The department of 
Art Notes is as full as usual.— Cassell & Co., 
New York, 35c. a copy, $3.50 a year in ad- 
vance. 





tw The January number of the Atlantic 
opens with an unusually interesting table of 
contents. It begins with the first two chap- 
ters of Charles Egbert Craddock’s now serial, 
“In the Clouds,” which shows the same 
strong touch and remarkable descriptive power 
that Cove distinguished her other novels of 
This is followed by a paper 
on “The Free Negroes of North Curoline “a 
(who were free during the slave regime), by 
Mr. David Dodge, who writes most entertain- 
ingly of this little-known class. The editor 
of the Atlantic, Mr. Aldrich, has a very bright 
short story, called “ Two Bites at a Cherry,” 
which only Mr. Aldrich could have written. 
Dr. Holmes has a paper in the New Portfolio 
series, “ A Cry from the Study,” full of pleas- 
ant reminiscences and pungent humor. “The 
Political Consequences in England of Corn- 
wallis’s Surrender” forms the subject of a 
thoughtful article by Mr. John Fiske. Highly 
interesting installments of “The Princess 
Casamassima,” by Henry James, and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ A Country Gentleman,” are also 
given in this issue. ‘“ Glaucus,” an exquisite 
em by Edith M. Thomas, lines by the late 
. H., and some verses by Julie K. Wetherill, 
furnish the poetry of the number. The recent 
Life of William Lloyd Garrison, Stedman’s 
Poets of America, and the last number of 
L’Art, form the subject of able criticism, 
while the Contributors’ Club has four short 
discussions which are full of the stimulating 
thought and pleasant fancy that distinguish 
this department. The number closes with 
the usual resume of books of the month.— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





ie" Godey'’s Lady's Book, for January, is a 
number equipped with special attractions. The 
steel engraved frontispiece, illustrating a couplet 
from Goldsmith's “Deserted Village,” is a fine 





Ploughman, printed at said Boston, the last publica 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. | 
Witness, JOHN W. McKIM, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twenty-second day of December, in | 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-tive. | 

dec26-3t ELIJAH GEORGE, Register. | 
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e Is a work of nearly 200 
> ages, colored plates, 1,000 | 
Ti lustrations, with descriptions of the best 
Tlowers and Vegetables, prices of 
and Plants, and how to get and grow 
them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
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EVERCRELNS!! 
In great variety and unlimited quantities, and at prices 
tar below what others can atford. Southern cus- 
tomers supplied during the winter from stock stored 
in my frost-proof cellars. Sent by mail or express. 
Price lists free Geo. Pinney, Evergreen, 
Door Co., Wis. decz6 It 


PI E » Instant relief. Finalcure in 10 days, and | 
L Ornever returns. No purge, no salve, no 

suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple remedy 

‘ree, by addressing C.J. MASON, 73 Nas8#Ust., N.Y. 
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| memorial is being circulated by the American | 
| Fishery Union, and will be numerously signed 


| which the rights of American fishermen were 


| fresh or iced fish open duty free to Canadian 


| ileges in their ports. 


character study of juvenile life. It represents 
a scene in a country school a eentury ago and 
is one of the most finished engravings ever 
offered to the subscribers of a monthly maga- 
zine. There is an extra colered fashion plate 
this month, a page of original decorative de- 
signs, a work plate on colors, and the usual 
number of illustrations in black and white. 
The book opens this month with a story by 
Mary E. Bradley, “A Case of Necessity,” and 
the conclusion of Mr. Bowman's picturesque 
“Romance of a Brule.” A very charming 
Christmas story, called “Midwinter Night's 
Dream,” appears in this number, together with 
the account of “Miss Evelyn's New Year's 
Call's,” by Kate Neely Hill, and a charade on 
the words “New Year's,” by Mus. S. L. Ober- 
holtzer. Helen Mather’s serial, “Love Lies a 
Bleeding,” is continued this month, and there is 
a judicious sprinkling of poems by several 
graceful writers of verse. The fashion and 
work departments of Godey's Lady's Book are 
admirably conducted, and practical hints on 
dressmaking, housekeeping, etc., are of sub- 
stantial utility. With this number two new 
departments, i. ¢., Science and Agriculture, 
have been opened inthe Arm Chair, and new 
subscribers are endowed with a superb steel 
engraving called “Sympathy” which is 17x- 
20 1-2 inches in dimensions. Godey’s Lady's | 
Book has never looked better or done better | 
work than it isdoing now, and it deserves in- 
ereased patronage during the coming year. 


AMERICAN FISHERMEN. 


Protest Against the Free Admission of 
Canadian Fivh. 


Grovucester, Mass., Dec. 21.—The following | 





all along the coast : 


To the Honorable, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, in Congress Assembled 


This memorial represents that the producing 
interests of the American fisheries, compre- 
hending in their operations, as per census ot 
1880, a capital of $37,955,349, with products | 
of $43,046,053, employing 131,426 persons, 
and supporting 525,704 others, de most earn- 
estly protest against any legislation looking to 
the creation of a Joint Commission for negoti- 
ating a new treaty with Canada on the snbject 
of the fisheries. Since the treaty of 1783, by 


secured, every treaty and every commission 
have sacrificed our fisheries, until the only pro- 
tection left us is the duties on salted or 


pickled fish, leaving our immense market for 


competition. Canada gives us no equivalent 
whatever. Her vessels have free entry to our 
ports to buy or sell; ours are denied like priv- 
Canada has had free 
transportation for her goods over our territory ; 
under the treaty of 1818 she denies it to us. 
Canada makes special laws and enforces them 
against our vesssels; our government affords 
every facility to hers. Therefore, any com- 
mission appointed at the solicitation of British 
or Canada infiuence will be organized to ac- 
complish still further the decline and ruin of 
the American fisheries, that the colonial fleet 
may increase, that her marine militia may be 
doubled, and our country awake and find her- 
self powerless on the sea and her flag driven 
from the ocean. We most respectfully pray 
that Congress will see this subject from the 
high standpoint of national equity and right, 
and afford such protection to the men who 
man our fishing vessels as is afforded to every 
other producing industry in the country, 


“AS GOOD AS NEW,” 

are the words used by a lady, who was at one 
time given up by the most eminent physicians, 
and left to die. Reduced to a mere skeleton, 
pale and haggard, not able to leave her bed, 
from all those distressing diseases peculiar to 
suffering females, such as disp] t, leucorr- 
heea, inflammation, etc., etc. She began taking 
Dr. Pierce's “Favorite Prescription,” and also 
using the lecal treatments recommended by 
him, and is now, she says, “as good as new.” 
Price reduced to one dollar. By druggists. 








The Most Appropriate CHRISTMAS 
or NEW YEAR'S GIFT to Delight the 
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The Companion aims to be a favorite in every family — looked 
for eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by the older. Its pur- 
pose is to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to 
have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. Subscription 
price, $1.75. Specimen copies free. Mention this Paper. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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These pills were a wonderful discovery. No others like them in the world. Will positively cure or re- 
lieve all manner of disease. The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a box of pills. 
Find out about them and Will always be thankful. One la dose. Tllustrated pamphiet free. Sold 
eve: or sent for 2650. in s' BR. I. 8. JO N & CO., 22 tom House St 
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the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the of buttons pate A to A» 
Exclusive territory. price, $8.00, is absolute) 4 
AGENTS WANTE Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele highiy concentrated, One ounce is worth a pound ofany other kind. It 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ — prica, — id everywhere, or sent mail for 25 centsinstamps. 2 1-4 Ib 
We refer to editor of this paper. Address ERLE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. cans by express, prepaid. for $5.00. DB. L. 
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strictly a medicine to be given with 
r-tight tin cans, $1; by mail, $1.20, 
Circulars free. . JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
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Main Street, 
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Hotel and Surgical 
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Main Street, 
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SEAS AS: 


O ized with a Full Staff of Eighteen Physici as 

rganized with a e ySicians and Surgeons, 
Exclusively Devoted to the Treatment of all Chronic Diseases. This imposing Establishment was designed and erected to accommodste the large number of invalids who visit Buffalo from every State 
and Territory, as well as from many foreign lands, that they may avail themselves of the professional services of the Staff of skilled specialists in medicine and surgery that compose the Faculty of this 

















Men, in all ages of the world, who have 





counsel of skeptical friends or jealous physicians, who know nothing « f us, our system of treatment, or means of cure, yet who never lose an opportunity to misrepresent and endeavor to prejudice people 
against use. We are responsible to » for what we represent, and if you come and visit us, and find that we have misrepresented, in any particular, our institutions, advantages or success, we will promptly 
diseases just as successfully without as with a personal consulta eel mena, which, being subjected to scientifie 
tion. While we are always glad to see our patients, and become SIGNS OF : analysis, furnish abundant and unmistakable 
regardless of distance, So, also, in medical science, | 
DISEASE diseases have certain unmistakable signs, or symp 
‘ t 
which scientists aro « ito deduce the most minute particulars in sources for treating lingering or chronic diseases, and the greatest 
their several! (i rtments appears almost miraculous, if we view it J , skill, are thus placed within the easy reach of every invalid, how 
age without seeing and personally examining our patients. In recogniz 
ing diseases without a personal examination of the patient. we claim 
velous degree of accaracy whir c 
locate a fracture in a submarine cable nearly three thousand miles distance are contained in “The People’s Common sense 
weather" has become so thor i ; Medical Adviser.’’ By R. V. Pierce, M. D. 1,000 pages and over 
oughly familiar with the most wayward elements of nature that he | is to the accuracy with which this system has endowed us that 
ean accurately predict their move vents. He can sit in Washington | we owe our almost world-wide reputation of skillfully treating 
| with our terms for treatment and al! particulars 
COMMON SENSE AS APPLIED TO MEDICINE. 
By thorough organization, and subdividing the practice of medicine and surgery in this institution, every invalid is treated by a specialist—one who devotes his undivided attention to the particular 
class of diseases to which the case belongs. The advantage of this arrangement must be obvious. Medical science offers a vast field 
! L CURES GUARANTEED in every case undertaken. 
stitution dedicated exclusively to the | maladies,to which we refer with pride. To intrust this class of | Can any sufferer ask for greater inducements than these? 
treatment of chronic diseases would meet | cases to physicians of small experience, is a dangerous proceeding. 


Notwithstanding the great number of ruptures treated in the 
three years past, many of them of immense size and of such a 









































We earnestly invite you to come, see and examine for yourself, our institutions, appliances, advantages and success in curing chronic diseases. Have a mind of your own. Do not listen to or heed the 
By our original system of diagnosis, we can treat many chronic | places named. the fact that diseases display certain pheno 
MARVELOUS 
From these, scientists deduce accurate conclusions MARVELOUS 
SUCCESS. 
son in five hundred whom we have eured, The perfect accuracy with of diseased conditions. The most ample re 
ont mining, with the greatest accuracy, the nature of chronic diseases, 
netic telegraph, the greatest ! 5 ) 
. 1 enables an operator to exactly original, scientific system of examining and treating patients at a 
medicine, of well-established principles of modern science. And it 
and a complete treatise, on your particular disease, will be sent you, 
become famous, have devoted their lives to some special branch of science, art, or literature. 
Recognizing the fact that no great in- , is proved by cures reported in our illustrated treatise on these 
' , character that no other plan of treatment could possibly have 
extensive provision for the most improved | lars of your case and ten cents in postage-stamps, for a large, illus- 
Nasal Catarrh, Laryngitt«, Bronchitis, \sthma and Coc- sia, ov Palsy, Locomotor Ataxia, St.Vitas's | is necessary 
examining the organs involved, such as rhinoscopes, laryngoscopes, DISEASES. from overstudy, excesses, and other causes, and | them. 
atomizations, pulverization:, tuhalattons, and all other forms of ap- | fore regarded as impossible. See numerous cases reported in our 
price, postpaid, ten cents; A Treatiso on Asthma, or Phthisic, giving 
° re ae . De rv ~ 
stina:e Constipation, Chronic Diar- have guy justitutions become for their cure, 
DIGESTION. an ee chen seo) 1 
attained unparalleled success, Many of the cases. The physicians and surgeons in this Department bave made 
jes, and treatment is employed directed to the removal of a | our specialists, whethop | y letter or in person, is given the most 
. ) » » ri o y y p 
BiIGHT’S DISEASK, DIABETES, and | ists. Our Department and rooma for ladiea in the Invalids’ Hotel 
y ad wi 5 , ” 1 colore ; 
practice of chemical analysis and micraseapical of Women, illusirated with numerous wood-cuts and colored plates 
tioe in diseases of the urinary organs, Our specialists have acquired specialists, who give their whole time to the study 
he treatment of diseases of the urinary organs having consti- | 
and curability of these maladies, we have published a large jllus- 
Gravel, Enlarged Prostate Giand, Re- | 
specialists have achieved marvelous success. These 
STRICTURES AND URINARY F1S- | stranculation, from which thousands annually die. 
STRIGTURE. TUL X.—Hundreds of cases of the worst form of 
| SAFE. the rupture and the truss keep up a mental strain and induce 
other complications, annually consult us for relief and cure. That the kidue, 


widely celebrated institution 
= a TON ae rh Pa > - ~| 
AND BUSINESS-LIKE OFFER TO INVALIDS. 
refund to you all expenses of your trip, We court honest, sincere investigation, have no secrets, and are only too glad to show all interested and candid people what we are doing for suffering humanity, 
And so in all departments of modern science, what | 
acquainted with them, show them our institutions, and familiarize data, to guide the judgment of the skillful 
oms, and by reason of thig fact, we have been en 
! Vake, for example, the electro-mag ever distant he or she may reside from the eye jans making the 
to possess no miraculous powers. We obtain our knowledge of the | 
long * 1 elerk of the 
300 colored and other fllustrations. Sent, post-paid, for $1.50. Or 
and foretell what the weather will be in Florida or New Yerk as well | lingering or chronic affections. This system of practice, and the 
It is a well-known fact, and one that appeals to the Judgment of every thinking person, that the physician who devotes his whole time to the study and investigation of a certain class of diseases, must 
or investigation, and no physician can, within the brief limits of a 
lifetime, achieve the highest degree of success in the treatment of erery malady incident to humanity. 
NASAL, THROAT | | 
the needs of the afflicted of our land | Many a man has been ruined for life by so doing, while thousands 
: succeeded, every case to which this perfected system of treatment 
treatment of diseases of tie air. | trated treatise containing many testimonials, has been thoroughly applied has boon pe rfectly r ured “Only s 
sumption, we have made this branch of our institution one of the Dance, Insomnia, or inability to sleep, and Abundant references, by permission of those whom we have 
stethoscopes, prem e ete., ete , as well ag all of the Most Ap) —,, every variety of nervous affection, are treated by 
proved medicinal applications, — A a | different illustrated pamphlets on nervous diseases, any one of which 
We publish three separate books on Nasal, Throat and Lung dis- 
hepa . T we may know which one of our Treatises to send 
— TF sapeaeet Dasareh : prise, postpand, ber r puts asi DISEASES OF So alarmingly prevalent are those chronic 
on Chronic Nasa y : >, postpaid, 0 Som 
: | that we were long ago obliged to create a spe- 
rhea, Ta pe- worms, and kindred affections, : be . ot a . 
are among those chronic diseases in the suc cial department, thoroughly organized, and 
. ; these delicate diseases their sule study. 
diseases affecting the liver and other organs contributing in their | : insti . st 
functions to the process of digestion, are very obscure, and are not | Hundreds are brought to our institutions from far distant States 
. 7 : careful and considerate attention. Every important case (and we 
disease which does not exist. Our complete Treatise on Diseases of ’ . q x " > . f y . 
the Digestive Orzans will be sent to any address on receipt of ten get few on ch have not already baffled the skilt of all the home phy 
. , and Surgical Institute are so arranged as to be very private, and free 
kindred maladies, have been very largely treated, nals , - 
| and eures effected in thousands of casea which | ‘TO™ the annoyances 60 common in other institutions. 
examination of the urine in our consideration of | -— PILES, FISTULA IN ANQO, and other dis- 
cases, with reference to correct diagno-is, in which our {natitution PILE eases affecting the region of the lower bowel, are 
through a vast and varied experience, great expertness in determin TUMORS. and treatment of this class of affectiona. We never 
Se » . 
ing the eract nature of each case, and, hence. have been succeasful When the 
tuted a prominent branch, or specialty, of our practice at the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institate, and, being in constant receipt 
trated treatise on these diseases, which will be sent ta any address 
on receipt of ten cents in postage-stamps. 
tention ot Urine, and kindred affections, may be | 
included among those in the cure of which our 
; | There is no longer any need of wearing clumsy, 
are fully treated of in our jllustrated pamphiet on Urinary Diseases. | THROW AWA awkward, chafing, old trusses, which, at best, 
It includes numerous testimonials from well-known peome, Sent by 
There is no safety in depending upon any kind of truss, 
eroeee=’ stricture, many of them greatly aggravated by though, no doubt. every man who has suffered the agonies of a 
the careless use of instruments in the hands of inexperienced phy- 
nervous debility and various organic weaknessey of ya 
no case of this class is too difficult for the skill of our specialists ‘ bladder, and associate organs. 


A FAIR 
TOT TAYS NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS 
NO L ALW dt a B yy Usk P UPL FE A m= ape . 
is required is the knowledge of certain signa. | 
them with our system of treatment, yet we have not seen one per practitioner aright in determining the nature 
‘abled to originate and perfect a system of deter- 
in the light of the early ages 
invention of the age. Is it not a mar treatment of such affections a specialty. Full particulars of our 
patient's disease by the practical application, to the practice of 
Our venerable 
write and describe your symptoms, inclosing ten cents in stamps, 
as if several hundred miles did not intervene between him and the | marvelous success which has been attained through it, demonstrate 
become better qualified to treat sach diseaxes than he who attempts to treat every ill to which flesh is heir, without giving special attention to any class of diseases 
>» Pa > rh T » 
OuvUkR FIRED OF SUCCESS. 
and without = most perfect, complete and | annually lose their lives through unskillful treatmeat. Send particu- 
LUNG DISEASES. ! 

+ passaces ani! lungs, such as Chronte NERVOUS Epileptic Convuisions, or Fits, Paraly- | few days’ residence at the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute 
leading Departments. We have every kind of useful instrument for threatened insanity, Nervous Debitity, arisin cured, will be furnished to any one wishing to call upon or write 
proved kinds of apparatus for the application of sprays, fumigations, | our specialists for these diseases with a measure of success hereto- 

! will be sent for ten cents in postage-stamps, when request for them 
eases, viz.: A Treatise on Consumption, Laryngitis and Bronchitis ; 
Dyspepsis iver Complaint," Ob- diseases peculiay ta females, and so famous 
eS ERE e 
° 
DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
cessful treatment of which our specialigts have devoted ereluciedy to the treatment of these 
infrequently mistaken by both laymen and physicians for other | on beds, and they go home welj and strong. Every case consulting 
malad 1 
| sicians) has the benefit of a full Council, composed of skilled special- 
cents jn postage-stamps \ 
had been pronounced beyond hope. The study and cents jn postage-stamps for our large Complete Treatise on Diseases 
long ago became famous, has naturally led to a very extensive prac- largely treated, and with marvelous success, by 
in nicely adapting their remedies for the cure of each individual case. 
of numerous inquiries for a complete but concise work on the nature 
ne 
BLADDER INFLAMMATION OF THE BLADDER, 
ive only partial relief, which never cure, but often 
mail for ten cents in stamps. Send for it at onee, | TRUSSES. fifict erent injury and induce inflammation and 
stranguiated hernia, and died, thought himself safe. Both 
sicians and surgeons, cansing false passages, urinary fistula, and 








is accompanied with a statement of a case for consultation, so that | 


Send ten | 


An illustrated treatise on Rupture sent to any address upon 
receipt of ten cents. 

Organic weakness, nervous debility, premature 
decline of the manly powers, involuntary vital 
losses, and kindred affections, are speedily, thor 
—_ and permanently cured 

t 


DELICATE 
DISEASES. » those acquainted with our institutions it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the Invalids Hotel 


and Surgical Institute, with the branch establithment located at 
No. 8 New Oxford Street, London, England, have. for many years, 
enjoyed the distinction of being the most largely patronized aud 
widely celebrated institutions in the world for the treatment and 
cure of those affections which arise from youthful indiscretions and 
pernicious solitary practices 

We, many years ago, established a special Department for the 

treatment of these diseases, under the management of some of the 
most skillful physicians and surgeons on our Staff, In order that all 
who apply to us might receive all the advantages of a full Council 
of the most experienced medical men 
WE OFFER We offer no apology for devoting so much attention 
to this neglected class of diseases, believing no condi 
NO APOLOGY tion of humanity is too wretched to merit the 
* sympathy and best services of the noble profession 
to which we belong, any who suffer from these terrible diseases 
contract them {pnocently, Why any medical man intent on doing 
ood, and alleviating a TA, should shun such cases, we cannot 
magine Why any one should consider it otherwise than most 
honorable to cure the worst cases of these diseases, we cannot 
} understand ; and yet of all the other maladies which afflict mankind 
there are probably none abeut which physicians in general practice 
know so little 

We fully agree with the celebrated Dr. Bartholow, who says, “1 

| think it a reproach to our profession that this subject has been per 
mitted, in a measure by our own Indifference, to pass into the hands 

| of unscrupulous pretenders, Because the sub ect is disagreeable, 
competent physielana are loath to be concerned with it. The same 

| unnecessary fastidiousness causes the treatment of this malady to 
be avoided tn private practice.” 

We shall, therefore, continue, as heretofore, to treat with our best 
consideration, sympathy and skill, all applicants who are suffering 
from any of these delicate diseases 

Our Complete and Illustrated Treatise on these subjects is sent to 
any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps, 

“ALL CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY. Although we 
have, in the preceding paragraphs, made mention of some of the 
special ailments to which particular attention is given by the spe 
claliste of the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, yet the Institu 
tion abounds in skill, facilities, and apparatus for the successful 

| treatment of every form of ehronic ailment, whether requiring for 
its cure medical or surgical means. 
All lettera of inquiry or of consultation should be addressed to 


| WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
G63 Main Street, Buffato, N. Y. 
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because Little Mac’ been born an’ in 
. unexpected] a narrative of the} “Yesterday,” replicd W Chris’mas equil ter 
~~-~~| wretched campaign tn which General — -_ n, as was fit fora 

Cromby, as the vincials learned to nodded. otha ’ 

him, threw away | eo and wa#@efeated| “Half-past nine ?” asked Sargent in the 
by a handful of men under the s same tone. 

calm. But no such good f 

him. Our business is only 

gent. He had his sharé of 

the ups. On the first eneountér between the | t 
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who were a 
chance the 























which was north and aga south 

this vague is was “we 
Perkins | dared to fire it. Rum none; nor 
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soundly than ever in 

arms hugging him closely, and above them 

was the motionless sentinel on the watch- 

tower. 

The Sete. ware enetlly removed, wt 
y ini in at the 

the mountain. No —_ their rest- 

ing place, nor the shelving rock under which 

al , Ape ys made, the Jest bed for his 
-boy, and on w ied—waiti 

,- her’? light.” ied—waiting for 
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(The “Quiver.””) 

“I wonder what it all may mean?” 

The tiny feet were bare, 

The Christmas winds blew sharp and keen 
Across the chill church -stair ; 
One little lamb, outside the fold, 
Looked through the open door 
At hothouse buds and sheen of gold, 
And richly marbled floor, 

“I wonder what they do inside?” 
The music floated round, 
Some anthem, seeking far and wide, 
With hushed and yearning sound ; 
‘Lhen raptured, like a conquering soul 
That nears the tender sky, 
It found a psalm, and brought the whole 
Before the Christ on high. 

“I wonder if it's wrong to peep? 
I wish I might go in; 
The snows are falling soft and deep, 
My frock has worn so thin! 
Oh, mother dear! is this the home 
Where you have gone to stay? 
Oh, tell me! won't they let me come, 
And kiss you once to-day? 


must have entered it i; 
~ silence! 

majestic mimosa beside 
bowed in salaam to the Dia 
the idols on a pagan altar to 
and, with lamentations, fel), 
ground. 
The slave-girl remained the 
vant of Mary while they abode 
and dwelt in a mohair tent, af, 
of her tribe, close to the ha! 
exiles. 


1 the land of 


illusion 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


[Susan E. Wallace, in the Independent.} 


When the w: pod oy res | 
in a dream, “Take Child and Hi 
mother;” he arose b ; 80 the first feel- 


ing is, that the flight into Egypt was all 
made at 
readers consider the length 


——— 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


[Baltimore Weekly Sun.) 


the emn! 

ine Chia 

tered, Broaned 

peared rashing to the 

the hickory-nut tree the day before, in 

from the woods with his father, 

n felling timber “up the moun-| was thickly ov 

that the broken the boy’s 

pretty nigh knee-deep with nuts, an’ not a| back. were so far ou 
soul to gether them, 'thout "twas the squir-| track that he was co 
rels.” trod more cautiously, 

The step-mother looked out of the cabin} Little Mac still cli to his 

window at the shout just in time to catch a| and again they t up on the 
limpse of Hank's faded gray jacket, with the | chasm or ye ny and altered their cou 
Ccmenan patch on the elbow, as it entered|to avoid it. e night was denser every 
the brushwood thicket. minute, and the snow began to pelt on bare 
“There'll be more mendin’ to do when they | rocks, to hurtle and between leafless 
it back !” she grumbled, from habit rather| branches. Mac was sobbing, when Hank 
ill-humor. “Them boys is a han’ful, an’ under a friendly hemlock 
no mistake, an’ a bigger one terday nor com- 
mon, seein’ they're feelin’ Chris’massy. It’s 
lucky somebody takes ’nough pleasure in liv- 
in’ to care when i eg —_. An’ I's 
good as promised ter @ ginger- 
sna) f wisht I wasn’t so soft-hearted! 

She grumbled while she made and baked 
the cakes and set them uway in the cu $ 
grambled while scrubbing off the table, and 
sweeping up floor and hearth. It was her 
one luxury in the laborious monotony of her 
life. The better-tem husband was in no 
wise disconcerted at her response to his ex- 
clamation, when the door he opened on _ his 
return from “the store” let out a flood of 
warm ruddiness, and a delicious whiff of spice 
and sugar. 

“Hullo, mother! How good it smells in 
here! Goin’ ter havea party of 


“Thou hast with thoughtfulness prepared P began 
Thy gifts for friend and kin ; 
Yea, thou hast hoped by deed of love 


Thine enemy to win. 


kratefy| 


Ser. 
in 


Heliopolis 
T the Manner 
lation of the 


with F 
- Hank ew | 
of the journey, whether by the caravan route 
But canst thou in these festive signs desert, 
No higher meaning see? 
On this, My birthday, what hast thou, 
Of all thy gifts, for me? 





Thy board is spread with dainty dish, 
Thy friends will welcome be; 

But hast thou kept among them all 
A place, a seat for Me? 

Bright gifts and offerings gleam upon 
The taper-lighted tree ; 

But what hast thou upon it hung 
For simple love of Me? 


What hast thon done to glorify 
The God of earth and heaven? 

What good-will to men’ hast thou 
By word or token given? 


What broken spirit hast thou healed? 
What tear of sorrow dried? 

What stranger-heart hast thou rejoiced? 
What need hast thou supplied >” 
. . > . . 

O blessed Christ-Child, on this day 
First be our gifts to Thee; 

And second in our hearts and thoughts 
Let friends and kindred be. 


sumed five or six weeks, unless we assume 
that the whole was miraculous. The 
early Christian fathers taught that the fugi- 
tives started at little past sunset, the hour in 
after ages consecrated by the Ave Maria. 
To Joseph was confided the care of the Vir- 
gin and Child; but the mother was accus- 
tomed to the constant ministry of angels, 
who left the heights above, to have charge 
concerning Him on whom the salvation of 
the human race ded. She, too, must 
have heard the whisper as the vaporous form 
drew near, “Arise, take the young Child and 
His mother, and flee into pt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word ; for Herod will 
seek the young Child to destroy Him.” 

Bethlehem was little among the thousands 
of Judah. About six miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, it lies east of the main road to Hebron, 
covering the upper slope and top of a narrow 
ridge of limestone. The town is built in 
square, solid houses, and close under it is the 
plain, smiling with vineyards and barley 


» « = really fhoughe 
inci “Qui vive?” he cried.| Big Turtle, we have every man, woman, baby, | boys—! was.so oases d an at it 
— Be said a bright Yankee. But] ox and ass without a shot.” oe e ringing for s wedding. 
nobody was deceived, and the French fired.| “Three cheers for the Major!” cried a}\Not that I had ever heard any bells fing for 
It was in that skirmish that Lord Howe,|half-breed. The men gave the cheers cor- | any weddings ; but we had songs about wed- 
whose monument, built by Massachusetts, | dially, and, in Indian ‘ie, tollowed for a few | ding-bells; which Phebe and I had sung to- 
stands to this day in Westminster Abbey, fell| minutes the trail which they had found.) gether, and I knew that there were places 
dead, Holder Sargent and his commanders | Then, under Wardrop's lead, left it on | where they rang the bells at weddings. And 
were in front of all this. They heard the fir-| the left for the “cut-off” which Sargent had | that was the first thing I fancied when I 
ing and returned, and so caught this French | described. ; ; heard this ‘ding, dong, bell.’ 
force between two fires. Only fifty of the} There exists the material by which that) “Then I rubbed my eyes with my beaver 
French escaped. Half the rest were killed | day’s tramp—its quick down-hill, its toilsome | mittens to wake myself up. I struck the old 
or drowned, and half were captured. But, in| ascent, the loss of time when they lost their | hemlock tree first with one fist, then with the 
the death of Howe, everything was really lost| way, and the spirited rushes, once and eee. other, till the knuckles smarted. Surely, I 
to the English. Abercrombie lost his coun-| when they regained it—might all be written|was not asleep. . ‘Ding, dong, bell’ ; again, 
sel. Everybody lost courage. Instead of| down. But for that record of hy here | ‘Ding, dong, bell,’ the kept on in a joy- 
pressing on to make the best of his victory,| is no room. The plan of the three leaders pro- | ful, light kind of way and I could tell per- 
Abercrombie withdrew his forces to the land-| posed a night march—or rather skate, for | fectly which side it came from. I thought it 
ing. He thus gave Montcalm time to throw | which the whole party was prepared—on the | was northeast, but it was northwest. By this 
up as a new defense an abatis of logs and| frozen lake. There would be moonlight quite | time 1 was afraid of nothing. No! I didn’t 
wood, which was eight or nine feet high. In| enough for their purposes. think now that I was going to your grand- 
the same delay 400 Frenchmen re-enforced} But, alas, man can propose, but he cannot | mother’s wedding. I supposed I was going 
Montcalm. Then, on a July day, with just] dispose. All worked well—better than could|to give myself up asa prisoner. But, you 


“We've . missed the. way home, Link! 
Don’t cry beby-boy! That don’t mean we're 
lost—not by nomanher of means! But we've 
t to git to the path, an’ ef we don’t 
in’ it pretty soon, why we'll make a bed of 
leaves under a rock an’ curl up like squirrels 
an’ sleep like tops until mornin’. The wuss 
thing in it will be losin’ our supper. Big 
= er heeue that’s kinder ro 
ittle boy, but them ginger-sn 
the better when we git ’em. The Chris’mas- 
tree ken be fixed twice as good by daylight. 
We'll jump up by crack 0’ day, and be home 
before father ’n’ mother is up. That'll be fun 
alive! Won't they be s’prised when we bust 
in at the door, a-draggin’ that Christmas-tree 
‘long with us?” He laughed at the idea, and 
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On every tree weighed down with gifts 
[hat tenderest memories wake, 
Oh, may the choicest and the best 


Baese== —s* 
Be hung for Thy dear sake! 


iw 


And be Thou at each festive board 
Most honored guest to-day ; 

And by each happy hearthstone may 
Thy sacred Presence stay ! 


Ladies’ Pepartment. 


MAJ. SARGENT’S X-MAS, 


A New England Colony Story of 
140 Years Ago. 


LOST IN THE SNOW. 


Saved by the Christmas Chimes of a 
Chapel Bell. 





| WRITTEN BY REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALA, FOR 
THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, WASHINGTON, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 
Forward. 

“ Forward— March !” 

The little column stepped forward smartly, 
the admiring crowd cheered, the girls all 
waved their handkerchiefs, and the drummers 
and fifers did their best with Belle-Isle march. 
Mothers were crying, sweethearts were cry- 
ing. But Eli Spofford,—generally known as 


that stolid bravery which seventeen years 
after showed itself in the same way at Bunker 
Hill, the English army was ordered, in 
columns of attack, against this tangle of 
piled-up timber. All the soldiers could see 
was the top of what is called a “breastwork,” 
but it was so high they could not see the 
men behind it. They rushed forward ; and 
in an instant a of smoke, a storm of 
shot and musket-balls, and a crowd of 
Cokes ranks and flying men. Seven differ- 
ent attacks did Abercrombie deliver in this 
blind courage. At the end of the day he 
drew up his army, having lost nearly 2000 
out of 15,000 men, and the next day he led 
his army back to the other end of the lake. 
Such was Holder Sargent’s first lesson of 
war. Would you like to see it? Here isa 
bullet I picked up on that plain when a cen- 
tury had gone by. : 
But Holder’s second trial was more satis- 
factory. The provincial officers had been 
disgusted, first with Abercrombie’s failure 
and then with his inaction. Bradstreet in- 
sisted on drawing off 3,000 men to go up the 
Mohawk aud down the Onondaga. Now was 
it that Holder Sargent put to account his 
practice with the Spofford boys and young 
Allestre in building flatboats on the Nashua 
River. So soon as Bradstreet had reached 
the Onondaga, he offered a handsome prize 
to the squad which should first have a boat 
ready to sail down that stream. Allestre 
won the first prize and Holder Sargent the 





King Spofford, because what he wished was 
always down in the town, or because, since 


the memory of man, he had been chairman of | from the barns of old Van Antwerp, who had 


the selectmen,—Eli Spofford did not cry. 
He stood on the meeting-house steps, with 
the minister and Col. Creamer and the other 
magnates. Among themselves they alluded 
occasionally to the “old war,” and King 
Spofford called attention to the particular 
* Queen's Firelock " which Hiram Merriman 
carried, because he had himself carried the 
same weapon in his youth, when they “ were 
out agin Castin” in the days of that great 
Queen Anne from whom it derived its name. 

The column passed the meeting-house, 
where these magnates reviewed it ; passed the 
blacksmith shop, where Bob Tyler, the two 


Ferralls, and other less soputable members of 


that gang, reviewed it, and so approached the 
store, where ata signal it halted. and 

punch, or of a milder preparation of lemon 
juice, sugar and water, were Pp from 
rank to rank. 
Deacon Lasker, who was the keeper of the 
“store,” went with the draught thus provided 
for men who would probably be thirsty before 
the morning had passed. It was in this halt, 
which had, of course, been expected in the 
arrangements of the morning, chet our young 
soldier, Holder Sargent, ran across to his 
mother’s house opposite, for the last good- 
byes there. It was the only white house on 
the street,—in that distinction alone was a 
sign of the social position of those who lived 
there. Indeed, King Spofford’s house was 
the only other house in the village conscious 
of white lead. For even the Lord’s house— 
as they would all have called the “ meeting- 
house "—was black with the color which 
rusty nails had given to its shingles and clap- 
boards; nor did it seem to the townspeo' Te 
that they were negligent of due respect 
their omission to change this color. 

“ Keep up heart; do not cry, little moth- 
er,” said the boy, for he was, indeed, little 
more. “Remember the velvet dress I shall 
bring you from Quebec.” 

And then he turned to give his last advice 
to the numerous brothers, who were to milk 
the cows, and, in general, to hold up the 
hands of Jotham, who would carry on the 
farm in his absence. “ You boys can do five 
times as much for mother if you only choose 
to, and I know you will choose. ‘Where 
there's a will, there’s a way.’” 

And in their own rather lumbering way the 
boys promised. And so did Mary and Hul- 
dah, bis two sisters. 

It was the last parting which was the sweet- 
est and the andi. This was the parting 
with Phebe Worthington, who had come down 
from the Worthington house to Mrs. Sar- 


aed: only the day before, simply and con- | 


essedly that she might be here for this part- 
ing. Nay, more than this; such was the sim- 
mp of the times that Holder Sargent, in 
18 new uniform, had ridden up to the Worth- 
ington homestead, with his mother’s pillion 
fastened behind the saddle, and had brought 
our pretty Phebe back with him, with her 
arms around his waist, lest she should fall. 
How long the preparatory parting had lasted, 
as they walked together up and down the 
roadway under the light of the spring moon, 
or as they sat and talked in Mrs. Sargent’s 
best room, after Phebe was too tired to walk 
any longer, this reader has no business to in- 
quire and this author has no right to tell. 
However perfect were the conditions and de- 
tails of that parting, the parting of this morn- 
ing was none the less necessary, and this 
they both knew, and this every one else 
knew. And no one interrupted, while he and 
she walked together as far as the shaded seat 
which he had made for his mother under the 
apple tree in the corner of the front yard. 
ey did not sit down, but stood there talk- 
ing most earnestly. But, of a sudden, only 
too soon, John Hinchell’s drumsticks rolled 
out a call. Young Sargent kissed the girl 
and said, “God bless you, my darling !” he 
ran from her to kiss his mother, — said, 
“ God bless you, mother.” He almost crushed 
Jotham’s hand as he shook it, and then ran 
across to take his place at the head of the 
third platoon as the men hastily fell in. 
Then, as the Captain (Allestre) gave the word, 
“ Forward—March !” 
like, on his heel, looked at a spot in the back 
of the coat of a man in front of him, and | 
marched on bravely, without so much as 
turning his head once, though it were to look | 
his last on the prettiest and sweetest girl in| 
Middlesex county, not to say in New Eng- 
land; nay! not to say in the world. | 
_And so the company marched out of the | 
village with all the honors which the village | 
knew how to bestow. Nor was the march a| 
ong one. For these men were all New Eng- | 
landers, and they gave the very least that | 
could be given to ceremony. So soon as they | 
were out of the village proper, they halted 
again and stowed themselves away as com-| 
fortably as a crowd of young farmers—or 
young soldiers, as you choose to call them— | 
well know how to do, in a dozen lumber 
wagons, hay carts and other vehicles which 
for this purpose, had followed them closely. 
The military parade had been simply to show 
their townsmen how gallant a body they were. 
Now that was well done, the wagons were to 
take them across the country as fast as possi- 
ble, that they might join in ample time the 
contingent of the Colony at Springfield. From 
Springfield they would go to Albany in sloops, 
and at Albany would be muste into the 
King’s forces. 
The reader need know nothing more of our 


ils of 


The farewell benediction of 


again he repeated it, } That is, here is what is le 
as was the fashion of that day, turned, soldier | they showe 


}second. They had been permitted to help 
| themselves to planks and timber ad libitum 


| deserted his place when the war began. The 
|General came down himself to inspect the 
| little flotilla. “Mr. Sargent,” said he, “I will 
|make you a lieutenant; for I know a man 
who works so well will fight well. Are you 
from Horstead, Mr. Sargent? I think I 
served with your father against Castin.” 

In a very few days they pushed out from 
their covert upon the lake, and Holder found 
himseif, to his joy, commanding a party. In 
three days more the little fort where Oswego 
now stands was entirely beset, and after two 
days more the Frenchman whe commanded 
surrendered with his garrison. In this vic- 
tory the little party by one bold push took 
all the French naval force on Lake Ontario, 
and from this time the fate of Fort Duquesne, 
which we call Pittsburg, was sealed. 

So Lieutenant Sargent was able to write 
home in good spirits. True, he could not 
bring his mother her velvet dress, but he 
coal bring her a belt of wampum, which an 
| Oneida chief had given him, and he would 
bring to Phebe a necklace—he was afraid the 
| beads were brass—which a little French- 
| woman had given him to show her gratitude 
because he had saved her cow when a famous 
Sachem had wanted to steal it. These were 
not very great trophies, but trophies they 
were. Nobody had any better, he said. And 
the truth was, that all the laurels of that ill- 
fated campaign were won by Bradstreet and 
his Provincials. 





CHAPTER III. 


An Independent Command. 

The summer melted away as summers will 
when incompetent generals have command, 
and they and theirs wonder that nothing has 
come to pass when October appears. The 
colony of the bay had voted its contingent of 
traops for the campaign only. Nobody 
dreamed of winter operations in such a cli- 
mate, nor had the crown authorities any 
| plans for keeping an army together or feed- 

ing it till another campaign. To take Mon- 
treal and Quebec in one push—this had been 
| the scheme, and nobody had asked the ques- 
| tion what should happen if this failed. 
| So the hardest experience for Capt. Sargent 
came in October. For Holder is no longer a 
lieutenant. He has risen from a lieutenant 
to be a captain, with broad seals and signa- 
tures of Gen. Nabby Cromby herself to say 
Nay, he is even doing duty as a major. 
| It is hard to say what | he is not doing. 
“Shifty,” quick, zealous, loyal, intelligent, 
unselfish, he is here and there and every- 
where. 

“Indeed, sir, I do not know where we 
| should be were it not for that boy.” This 
| was the report of a well-pleased adjutant one 
| morning to Gen. Abercrombie himself when, 
| with infinite difficulties, Holder Sargent had 
|} come in with a long train of country carts, 

for which he had bridged brooks and carried 
| his track across swamps that he might bring 
in a hundred or more hogs to the commissa- 
| riat. ; 
| And so it was, that when the real cam- 
| paign was over, when the great body of the 
| Vankee troops were going home, but when 
somebody must stay to hold the forts, so that 
| everything might not be lost, Capt. Sargent 
was approached in the most flattering way 
|from the very highest authorities at head- 
uarters. “Really, he was needed for the 
| King’s service.” “Really, if he would stay 
j}and enlist two companies of volunteers, it 
| would make the most favorable impression at 
home.” The young fellow was no fool; but 
if he had believed that the king himself, the 
jonly soldier that ever sat on a George's 
| throne, was interested in his staying, and 
|would be grateful to him for staying, he 
| would have believed no more than he was 
| told. 
| And so he stayed. Hard to stay, as you 
may guess, with our pretty Phebe waiting at 
|home, and with that almost certainty that 
| when he came home her father would see no 
| reason for their waiting. But he staid. And 
| here is the letter by which he tried to make 
it right with the dearest girl in the world. 
h ot the letter, as 
) d the remnant of it on Thanks- 
giving Day to his great-great-grandchildren : 

e “Dearest Love: 

Thursday I received yr. Letter by 
Stetson. It comforted my Heart, and 
has given me more true Satisfaction than 
all I have enjoyed since I left Home. Your 
Complaint that I do not write more— 
assures me that you wish— 
supply you with— 
boat and men— 

Naugat”— 

On the next page comes — 

—‘ and urged me 
—by the King’s own Request 
—the command of the Fort, and 

—with all the Assistance and Respect 
which I could receive were I an Officer in 
the Line.” 

And so it happened that on the mornin; 
of Phebe’s birthday, when by all “g 
rights” she should have been making ready 
to be married, and Holder Sargent should 
have been all ready, if only the hour would 
ever come, he was not dressed for a wedding. 
No; he was leading a scouting party across 
the ice of Le Clair Bay, through the scrubby 
wood on the shore, and skirting a frozen ce- 
dar swamp which was too thick for men to 
enter, when they struck a well-worn trail. 
Horses, cattle, men, women, even two chil- 
dren's, foot-tracks were marked in the snow. 





just as they were nearing the lake, the gray 


camp? Not u 


be expected — tilll four in the afternoon. 
Where they least expected it, one of the 
French working parties of the year or two 
before had cut open a long logging road 
through the forest, and the forced march of 
the Yankees was so much the easier. But 


of the sky, which had been suspicious for an 
hour, resolved itself into fleecy snow. Not 
in large flakes, but in small, obdurate flakes 
it fell, as if it had come to stay. If the little 
arty had not gone so far, the leaders would 
have given up their aim at once. 

But, in truth, they were too far to retreat. 
The very thing had taken place which each 
of the three officers had in his mind thought 
of, but had hoped would not take place. 
Now it had come. Only an inch of this sul- 
len snow, and skating on the lake would be 
impossible. Nay, the mere delay in the 
march, with the moon wholly shut in, was 
enough to make impossible the object of all 
to-day’s forced tramping. Still, there was 
nothing for it but to go on. And on they 
went. Little time or chance for bivouac or 
for fire. They came to the lake. They va- 
ried their scheme so far as to hold more to 
the west, and take a well-known lumber road 
on the west shore. They held on bravely till 
midnight; but always with this snow, snow, 
snow. They marched by the compass only, 
varying the leader from hour to hour, and 
always in Indian file. 

It was after midnight when Sargent called 
a halt for consultation with his aids. And it 
was then first that they all admitted that the 
quarry they had been following in this mad 
flight would escape them. What was left 
was that the pursuers should not fall into the 
clutch of the quarry. Clear enough was it, 
however, that they had left no trail behind 
them! Everything was covered in five min- 
utes—nay, in less — by this eternal snow, 
snow, snow! Five minutes were now enough 
to split from fallen hemlock trees six or eight 
lengths of bark, which in five minutes more, 
rested on the fallen timbes, made a wretched 
covering for the night. The tired scouts 
crawled in in their order. Wardrop took 
the watch for the first two hours, Perkins for 
the secoud, and Major Sargent for the third. 

Snow, snow, snow! So still! And not the 
faintest sign of daylight. Snow, snow, snow. 
If he had only dared make a fire. But who 
should tell him how near was the foraging 
party from which the raiders had been dis- 
patched, who had lifted Van Beest’s whole 
farm almost under the eyes of Fort Edward. 
Sargent walked up and down. He made his 
way to a rocky knoll a little behind them, 
but he learned nothing there. Snow, snow, 
snow—a man could not see twenty feet in 
any direction. It was not till he was sure 
that daybreak must be close on him that he 
called Stevens, the scout who slept nearest 


his post while he pushed on a little to recon- 
noiter. 

But what shall a man see, or how shall he 
reconnoitre, when there is only this snow, 
snow, snow? And when a man does not 
want to be heard by any one within forty 
miles of him, why shall he show himself, if 
he can see or can be seen. The major pushed 
on, still to the north, asking himself these 
questions, and asking himself the more 
knotty question, how he was to get these fine 
fellows home again who had followed him so 
loyally. He was now not much encumbered 
by the forest. The trees were high. Such 
undergrowth as there was was wholly cov- 
ered. He came at last to a wind-row, where 
a tempest more than common had swept 
away a hundred trees together. He knew 
that so soon as the party moved he would 
have to find the best way round this weird 
tangle. He even slipped off his snow-shoes 
and swung them on his back, that he might 
more easily run out on the long trunk of a 
magnificent fallen hemlock. in his eager- 
ness, he stepped one step too far. He threw 
the balance wrongly on that part of the mass 
over which he was stepping so lightly. The 
log rolled just enough to throw him over and 
to loosen whatever was below, and then, in 
one crash of logs, bark, snow-drifts and man, 
poor Holder Sargent rolled twenty or thirty 
feet down into a concealed ravine. 

He was too far from his men for his voice 
to reach them. And yet, from mere impulse 
of nature, he hailed them once. But instant- 
ly he regretted the hail. It was quite’ too 
dangerous. But no one heard. It required 
some minutes to disentangle himself from 
the wreck. One of his snow-shoes was broken 
into three or four hopeless pieces above him. 
The other was jammed into a hole below him. 
There was nothing to step upon. Above 
there was only too much to take holl of. 
His tight-fitting fur cap was gone, and he 
never saw that again. A scratch on his fore- 
head was bleeding copiously, and his first 
definite observation about himself was that 
his eyesight was clouded, because the blood 
made his eyes close for the smarting. Still, 
he pushed out and out of the wreck. He 
stood at last free. bare-headed, lame and 
bleeding, in what, on comparison, must be 
called “the open.” And in the open, this 
perpetual snow, snow, snow ! 
The less of such reconnoitering the better. 
Yes! But how shall one go back to the 
» this abatis of tangied hem- 
lock trees. Shall one keep to the right here 
or to the left there? Sargent thrust his hand 
into the deep pocket of his hunting shirt to 
draw out his compass, and his — brought 
up two or three bits of broken glass; the 
cover of the little box; the box itself, a good 
deal twisted, and nothing more. He sat 
down. With the most delicate care he 
turned the pocket inside out upon the flap of 
the shirt. A little three-corned bit of steel, 
which was clearly the point of the needle, had 
worked its way into the stout linen. This 
was all. The rest of the needle even had 
disappeared. 
Not till then, I think, did the major’s 
heart fail him. But, then, why ? It will not 
do for him even to ask, What now? He made 
the wretched search as carefully as possible. 
He examinad the snow-shoes with such care 
as to show that they were of no more use. 
He satisfied himself thst the abatis could not 
be sealed. And then, as standing still would 
not help, he started. It was surely lighter! 
But which side does the light come from ? 
Snow! snow! snow! 
He was not half a mile from his camp. 
That he knew. But, on the other hand, he 
knew also that his men could not follow him, 
would not follow him for an hour, and that 
then his trail would be wholly gone. Alas! 


vnly compass in their party, and that now 
Wardrop and Perkins would be forced to 
wait in camp till the snow storm should 
cease and they could tell west from east. 

As he used to tell the story, fifty years 
after, old Governor Sargent would say: “1 
should have staid where I was. I could not 
do any thing to help myself. But I was 
oung then, and I did not know.” 


the opening of their shed, and bade him take | j 


more than that, he knew that he had the | P® 


know, I might as well be scalped as lie there 
frozen to death in the snow; and I had no 
rum, no biscuit, no compass, and a wet gun ; 
so | just tramped on. Boys, I tram on 
half an hour, marching and running, where 
the snow had blown off, towards that ‘ding, 
dong, bell.’ 
“When I came there, I knew the place in 
two seconds. It was where Rogers had 
burned a saw-mill in the spring. He had 
never told me, and I think he didn’t know 
that there was a little shed there which one 
of the Fathers used as a chapel. And in front 
of this shed they had girdled a spruce tree 
and left it. And on the lowest branch of this 
spruce tree they had hung this bell I tell you 
of. And there the old priest,—white-haired 
old man,—with his black gown on, with asil- 
ver cross at his breast, and with nothing on 
his head, was ringing it and ringing it. ‘Ding, 
dong, bell.’ 


“For it was Christmas Day.” 


“Little did I know of Christmas day then,” 
the old man said once when he told the story. 
“I had heard some of the half-breeds talking 
about @hristmas in the fort, but I had not 
counted the days, and neither knew nor cared 
on what morning it was coming. 

“Dear old Father Francis! I suppose he 
was half crazy. For he was ringing that bell 
when he thought there was no one within 
twenty miles of him, But it was a joyful ring- 
ing for me, I can tell you. 

“I came up behind the old man. I was 
afraid 1 might frighten him by my blue uni- 
form, so I put my arms around him and bent 
over the little man and kissed his cheek. 

“His dried-up old hands dropped the bell- 
rope, and he turned and kissed me. Then he 
took my hand and led me into his little dark 
chapel. And he kneeled down at the altar he 
had and sang his Latin, and I kneeled down 
in front of him and said my prayers 

“But 1 did not kneel there long; nor he. 
He went to his cupboard, he took out a little 
silver cup, and very carefully and very sol- 
emnly he poured me a cup of wine. And he 
stood by me till 1 drank it all. He saw how 
nearly gone I was. Then he went to his own 
haversack and brought a string of dry veni- 
son. And in his lingo said, I think, it was the 
best he had. And that, boys,” the old man 
would say reverently, “was my sacrament and 
his for that day.” 

“That was the first Christmas, boys, ! ever 
kept. And that was the reason why, when I 
came back from Quebec the next year, your 
grandmother and I were married, not on the 


“Them boys o’ your’n”—calmly sarcastic— 
“has ordered Christmas bakin’. ’ 

Zeb Stone laughed in thumping the molas- 
ses-jug down on the table. 

Phe raskals gave me an order too, an’ I’ve 
filled it. I mind we always had a candy-pull 
at Chris’mas when we was young, an’ there 
weren't a prettier girl there nor you, ole lady.” 
“Took you better’n twelve year to find it 
out!” was the retort. 
But the sallow face softened. She was Mrs. 
Zebulon Stone, if she had waited long for 
promotion, and Zeb was a kind husband to 
the best of his ability. 
“We're in for a zenuwine old-fashion’ 
Chris’mas storm.” He pulled up a chair in 
front of the fire, and rubbed his brawny hands 
before the welcome blaze. “The wind is roar- 
ing up the valley powerful—a steady pull that 
means an all-night blow.’ 

It was dark without when the early em 
was ready, and Zeb began to growl a 
accompaniment to his wife’s shrill complaint 
that “them boys had orter be learned to come 
home ‘fore night. They'll git lost some time 
on the mountain, or tumble off the rocks an’ 
break their necks,” she opined, soothingly. 
“Shet your head !” Zeb’s solicitude took the 
shape of surliness. “Hank could fin’ his way 
home in the blackest night that ever shone. 
All the same, I'll tan him for not bein’ in time 
for his supper.” 
He sat down and ate his own, put with an 
attentive ear for sounds from without, and 
manifest increase of uneasiness as the min- 
utes pono into an hour. When the clock 
struck seven, he arose, kicked over his chair, 
and snatched down a lantern from the wall. 
The wife had grown silent as he became an- 
gry. 
“You aint goin’ to bother yourself huntin’ 
for ‘em, Zeb?” she said, almost timidly. “Ez 
you say, Hank aint apt ter go astray. Mos’ 
likely they aint noticed how late ‘twas, bein’ 
busy with their nuts.” 

“Mos’ likely they'll pocket a thrashin’ 
apiece before I’m an hour older !” 

He slammed the door after him as he 
stamped out. As the cabin settled into si- 
lence, Mrs. Stone heard the first sharp lash 
of the sleet across the window. She arose, 
cleared off the table, and set it anew with | 
three places ; put a bowl of milk and slice of | 
bread in each plate, and buried some _pota- 
toes in hot ashes to roast, as a special treat 
for the wanderers. 

The boys found their way to the nut-tree | 
without difficulty, Hank, the born and trained | 
forester, leading the way. It stood on a spur 





24th of December, but on the 25th. Old Mr. 
White here doesn’t like to keep Christmas. 
He thinks itis Popish. But now you know, 
boys, why I always send a silver dollar down 
to old Cephas, and why he rings the bell as 
well as he knows how on Christmas morn- 
And then the old man would walk across 
to where grandmamma sat and smiled, and 


he would bend over her and kiss her. 


THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


Mother! what means that rapt and wondering 
ze? 
Hear’st thou, from out the heaven encircling 


The cherub bands with liquid harmony 

“Ave Maria” choiring to thy pra‘se? 

Or, piercing through the darkness and the haze, 
With awe-stricken intuition canst thou see 
Thy Babe, grown man, go forth from Galilee 

To lead Death captive in the coming days? 

Nay, rather through thine ecstasy appears 
A wistful yearning, as of one resigned 
To greatness, who, God-bidden, leaves behind 

Sweet dreams of far-off uneventful years, 
And, yielding Him she loves for humankind, 


Tears! 
— [Herbert B. Garrod, in London Spectator. 





Little Mac’s Christma Tree. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 
[Youth's Companion. | 

Their given names were Henry Wilson, 
Abraham Lincoln and George McClellan. 
Surname, common to all, Stone. They were 
known to their few associates as Hank, Link 
and Little Mac. The eldest was eleven years 
old, the second eight, the youngest six. There 
is no need to tell how the father voted on 
election day, or on which side he fought in 
the war which was not over by two years 
when Little Mack was born. The mother 
died before the boy could run alone, and 
Zebulon Stone married again in less than a 
year, to get a woman ‘to do” for house and 
children. 
He dug part of his living and theirs out 
of the shalléw soil of the small mountain- 
farm, and hewed the rest out of the trees he 
felled in winter-time, for the richer neighbors 
who sent wood to town from the forest tracts 
incompassing the Stone acres. The family 
lived in a log-house of three rooms on the 
edge of the clearing. It was clean as well as 
weather-tight, the second wife being a ‘“capa- 
ble person.” 
She scrubbed and scolded things into a tidy 
train, and made a little go very far, but all 
her management and her husband’s industry 
could not coax plenty out of their scanty 
means. They were very poor; never ragged 
or starving, yet sometimes thinly clad when 
they needed warm clothing, and subsisting 
upon coarse fare throughout the ye The 
three boys rarely complained of cold or hard- 
ship. They were sturdy mountaineers, who 
ran barefoot most of the year, and made en- 
joyments for themselves in their isolation 
from the rest of the world. 
Some particularly tempting project was on 
foot on a certain December afternoon, known 
to Christendom as Christmas Eve. The 
brothers stood together in a close knot uuder 
an oak-tree near the house door. The red- 
brown leaves, that would not fall until the 
spring buds pushed them off the stems, rus- 
ed ominously in puffs of raw wind, which 
shivered down from eastern heights; the 
sunshine streaked sere fields with sickly 
light. The boys never minded weather. They 
were wet through scores of times each season, 
and were not a jot the worse for it. Just now 
hey were too much engaged by the subject 
under discussion to notice the signs of im- 
nding storm. 
“We ken have it, easy enough !” Hank was 
asserting, with the air of a leader. “Not sech 
a whopper as you ’n’ me seen in York, Link, 
las’ week, when Uncle Lick took us down on 
the railroad. Good reason why! We aint 
got gold balls 'n’ flags ’n’ stars ’n’ velvet boxes 
‘n’ silk bags, nor yet oranges ‘n’ candy birds 
n’ dolls an’ sech things fur to hang onto it. 
But we ken havea Chris’mas-tree fur Little 


Treads dry-eyed downward to the Vale of 


of the mountain, and the ground falling away 
abruptly from the ridge, one saw, across an 
almost level sea of tree-tops, the bristling 


Little Mac chuckled, nestling closer to him. 
“T wish’t we could have a fire, Hank,” he 
said, tentatively. “ Like the soldiers used to 
bave in camp. We aint got no blankets 
though.” 
“ Leaves—an’ big brother’s jacket a-top of 
the leaves—is better nor twenty blankets,” 
asserted Hanks, stoutly. “The squirrels 
sleep warm as toast, an’ they haven’t no big 
brothers what’s got a jacket thick as a board. 
Jest you feel it ?” 
Little Mac buried his cold nose in the 
bosom of the vaunted garment, and believed 
in it and in the wearer. 
‘he wind poured in a continuous blast 
from the northeast charged with icy particles. 
The hemlocks rocked and creaked ; the moan 
of the pines was like death-agonies. As Mac 
began to shiver again, a bright thought struck 
his protector. 
“Father ‘ll be home by now, an’ pretty 
soon he'll come to look fur us. I shouldn’t 
wonder ef we was to see his lantern now in less 
’n five minutes. We'll trot along, keepin’ our 
backs to the wind, an’ our eyes peeled fur the 
first sight of that ‘ere lantern, an’ the light 
in the winder.” 
He and Link left their baskets under the 
hemlock where they had rested. It would be 
easier to come for them to-morrow than to be 
encumbered by them now. But little Mac, 
weary, terrified and unreasonable, cried out, 
piteously, that his pail must go where he did, 
and Hank carried it along. The “ trot” was 
slow, and often intermitted. The plucky 
leader would not admit how bewildered he 
was by the continually recurring ledge. At 
last they paused “clean beat out,” as Link 
confessed, in the lee of what Hank described. 
after feeling about for a time, as “ a buster of 
a rock.” 

* Jest the thing we’ve been a-lookin’ for !” 
he declared heartily. *Couldn’ta’ done better 
in broad daylight. Built on a puppose fur 
three fellers what has a notion to play squir- 
rel fur the night. Slants over like the eaves 
of a house, an’ sure ’s you're born, there’s a 
holler place under there, jest big enough fur 
to hold a boy of your size, Little Mac, ready- 
filled with dry leaves !” ‘ 

He had his jacket off, and was wrapping 
the tired child up in it. 

“ Now, in with you, youngster! an’ crawl 
"way back so’s Link ken lay ‘longside o’ you, 
an’ keep you warm !” 

Mrs. Stone was a “professor,” although 
she rarely got to church. She had taught the 
boy that was a baby when she began “to do” 
for him, other things with hymn-singing. 

“’Thout sayin’ my prayers ?” demurred the 
little fellow, the chattering teeth mincing the 





back of another mountain range, half a mile | 
away as the crow flies, but accessible only by | 
a tedious scramble through gorges and over | 
cliffs, unless the traveler made a detour of | 
three miles. 


of the nut-bestrewn ground from Little Mac, | 

and by the time the baskets of the elder lads | 

and Little Mac’s tin pail were filled, the dis- 
tant hills were invisible behind the low clouds. 

As the step-mother had surmised, they did 

not observe, until their work was done, how 

near were night and storm. But there was 
nothing to fear beyond the chances of a rasp- 
ing reprimand or possible cuff at home should 
they be late to tea. 

They picked up their burdens and set off 
gayly, planning the diversions of the evening 
and the festivities of the morrow. Before 
they had gone twenty rods, Little Mac tripped 
on a projecting root and fell headlong, scat- 
tering the contents of his pail near and far. 

Hank set him upon his feet and checked 
his cry of dismay = engaging to find every 
one of the nuts “before 1+ could give forty 
winks.” When grovelling on the earth and | 
scratching among dead leaves availed to _re- | 
store but two-thirds of the treasures, the 
bright-hearted senior had a reserve of com- 
fort. That boy’s “never-minds” were inex- 
haustible. 

“Never mind, gin’ral! When we git home 

I'll fill your pail outer my baskit. There 
were too many fur sech a little feller to carry, 
anyway. Gim me here! I ken take your’n 
an’ mine, too. A horse always travels better 
with weight onto both sides. Now, come 
along, my boys! There’s a good fire n’ sup- 
der waitin’ fur us at home. What’s that 
song you're always a-singin’, Little Mac, 
"bout ‘rest fur the weary’ ?” 
Mrs. Stone had been, as she put it, “ quite 
some of a singster” in her youth. Her voice, 
although rubbed by time and fretting to an 
edge, was still strong, and Mac, as the baby, 
having been left in the house with her in bad 
weather, and when his brothers were absent 
with their father in field and forest, had 
caught many of her songs and could render 
them sweetly. He piped up now, tunefully, 
and with good will: 

“In the Christian's home in glory 
There remains a land of rest. 
There my Saviour’s gone before me, 
To fulfill my soul's request. 

On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of Life is blooming, 
There's rest for me. 
There's rest for the weary, 
There's rest for you.” 


Link joined in with tolerable success as to 
words and air. Hank had no more voice 
than a jackdaw, and no more ear than a jack- 
knife, but he came in lustily on the chorus, 
and the audience was not critical. They went 
through the only verse they knew several 
times, trudging merrily onward, enjoying the 
echo of their psalmody returned by the wood- 
ed crags. They were arrested a: an immense 
tree, lying right across their path. 
“Hi!” cried Link. “ This must ’a’ tumb- 
led down sence we come out !” 
Hank’s reply was not as alert as usual, but 
blithe when it came: “Trees is apt to fall 
down in the woods when a storm’s nigh at 
hand. Don’t climb over it! We'd better go 
‘round the top.” 
The prostrate chestnut had been felled by 
the axe. He could not see the stump, but he 
trod on fresh chips with his bare feet, and by 
the same token learned that they had missed 
the way home. Maybe by so slight a deflec- 
tion that they might regain it by going around 
the tree and bearing off in the direction in 
which he thought the clearing lay. After 
skirting the branchy top, he called a halt. 
“I’m clean out of breath!” he said. “ Stand 
still a minute !” 
Little Mac had held fast to his brother’s 
jacket ever since his downfall, and 
nearer to him when they stopped. The wind 
surged drearily in the ocks and pines, 
and groaned in naked boughs. They could 
not see one another in the thick darkness. 
Mac whimpered softly: “Be we lost in the 
woods, Hanks ?” 

! you little ney! Dye think 
brother would let you lost? Link! the 
wind was east wheh we came out—wasn’t it ? 


“I heard the children in the street 
Talk of the Christmas-tide ; 
They spoke aloud of toy and treat— 
Oh, call your child inside! 
My mother, at this Christmas hour 

ith you I long to be! 

In this fair house, with wreath and flower, 
Will they make room for me?” 
The organ pealed, the people sang— 
None heard her pleading there; 
Across the fields the music rang, 
And blest the bitter air; 
And quietly, as winds grew wild, 
The wee limbs touched the sod,— 
Oh, little lamb! oh, weary child! 
Come to the arms of God! 


RECEIVING AND RETURNING 
CALLS. 


The demands of social etiquette are such 
that much time is necessarily spent in the re- 
ceiving and returning calls. When once this 
round is accomplished and your pleasam 
circle of friends is established, it would be 
well to let those friends know that there will 
always be one evening when you will be at 
home and ready to weleome them—not that 
they will be unwelcome at other times, but 
by this method more freedom is gained for 
other things. We all need diversion and re- 
creation at times, and it’s a mistake to sup- 


yourselves for amusement; but the young 
woman who considers it her duty to provide 
some entertainment for each evening of her 
life will, sooner or later, find her mistake. 
Soon what began as a pleasant performance 
becomes to be considered by him as a right, 
and when, by reason of other cares and duties, 
the wife cannot always be at leisure, she finds 
that by her own act she has laid on herself 
unnecessary burdens. This custom grows 
home life may become irksome to one who 
has had the freedom of male companionship. 
£t these companions find themselves wel- 
come in the little home circle, if they are 
suitable ones; if not, then the sooner the 
connection is broken the better. The social 
duties you owe to your friends are important 
and should be kept up. If you would pre- 
serve your friends you must not neglect to 
observe the claims of society upon you—not 
for dinners or balls, but the ordinary cour- 
tesies of life.—{Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker, in 
Good Housekeeping. 





tFirst professional—“Congratulate me, 





words into fragments nobody but Hank could 
have put tigate. 

Hank and Link were illiterate, uncouth | 
rustics, but honest, clean-hearted, and—with- | 
out ever having heard the word—reverent. 


They knelt on the sleet-laden leaves, close 
There was an outbreak of delight at sight | together and close to the rock, and repeated 


in one voice,— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
Little Mac was stowed away in his niche. 
Link lay down at his back, his arms around 
him, an 


clefts and corners, with which to cover them. 
“There !” he ejaculated, his own jaws be- 


—*“nothin’ couldn’t be comfortabler ! 
night, wood-chucks.” 
uittle Mac chuckled, sleepily. Link was 


Good- 


ful of stories of winter watches his father had 
told him, walked up and down to restore 
warmth to his benumbed frame. The cold 
grew more intense, the hail finer and keener. 

“I'll get used to it presen’ly !” muttered 
the boy, threshing his arms furiously against 
his sides. “Or, mornin’ will come. It must 
be "most day, now. 


“Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys are march- 
in’! 


come !" 


“Aint got no more voice nor a creakin’ 
wagon-wheel !” as the effort expired in a 
hoarse wheeze. 

His legs ached horribly. He would not 
fall asleep on his post, but he might allow 


leafy coverlet,drawing up his knees, and lay- 
ing his head upon them, his arms folded be- 
tween them and his chest. 

He thought that he had hardly closed his 
eyes ; had just one brief troubled dream of 
renewed wanderings in storm and forest, 
when he was awakened by Little Mac’s ery- 
ing. It was strangely difficult for Hank to 
move or to articulate. His tongue was stiff, 
his head felt queer. He said,—“Hellosh- 
youngshun!” and stirred against a heavy 
weight. 

“I’m so cold ! so cold !” sobbed the child. 
“I want to go home !” 

“All right, gen’ral! in a minnit!” The 
words still ran oddly ther. He could not 
shake them apart. “The Chris’mas-tree— 
father—lantern—ginger-snaps !"" A drowsy 
murmur finished the list of encouragements. 
Little Mac uplifted his voice in a wail that 
awoke both brothers. He was cold, and 
wanted his supper, and leaves didn’t make a 
nice bed at all, and why couldn't they start 
home right away ? 

Hank got up resolutely. “See here, Little 
Mac ! It isn’t fur from daylight now, an’ ef 
you'll lie still till mornin’, I'll take you home, 
—sure! Brother knows you're cold. I'll jest 
put my breeches over you, an’ you'll be 
warmer.” 

Link protested, in the same thick accent, 
that marked the senior’s speech. “You'll 
take cold, old feller !” 

He said “olfellish,” but Hank did not no- 
tice it. 

“Never mind me !” 

_He = his eyes wide, or thought he 
did, as was pinning to dream again. 
Was that a flash of lighting ? Or—father’s 
lantern ! He strove to shout, but his tongue 
was a — of cold lead, sticking to his teeth. 
He scrambled to the top of the rock. He 
could see further from there, and would keep 
a bright look-out for the next flash. The 
rock was two inches deep in sleet and snow, 
but he didn’t mind that after lying in it for 
a few minutes. While waiting for the lartern- 
gleam, he might—as well—catch—forty— 


winks. 

“Cold ! cold !” wailed Mac, feebly. 

“All right, gin’ral ! Here’s—brother’s— 
shirt.” 
His hand still clutched it, drawn half-over 
his head, when they found the children, ten 














Hank felt about in the darkness for 
such dry leaves as might have drifted into 
ginning to be unruly, for he missed the jacket | 


snoring in three minutes. The sentinel,mind- | q 


Cheer up, comrades! they will come! they will | 


himself a minute’s rest without danger of | spect.” 
that. He sat down on the edge of Link’s | 


old man, I’m going to Paris.” Seeond pro- 
fessional—*How’d yer work it 2” First prof. 
—‘Said I was bitten by a mad dog—pop’lar 
| subscription gettin’ up to send me to Pas- 
| toor.”—[ Puck. 


teDude to doorkeeper: “Ah, could you 
|—aw—let me see—aw—Mlle. le Montfort ? 
| You know her—chawming young eweature, 
| with blonde hair, don’t you know. Dawnces 
—aw— in the ballet.” Doorkeeper, gruffly : 
“No, you can’t see her, young feller. If you 
have any message, give it to me. I’m her 
grandson.” 


First tramp—I say, Bill, have yer seen 
| de paper dis mornin’? 

Second tramp—Yes. 

First tramp—How’s stocks ? 

Second tramp—Dey was way up yester- 
day, wid prospeks of furder advances ter- 
ay. 
First tramp—It’s goin’ our way, Bill. You 
take Broad street and I'll take Wall. 


“My husband is so poetic,” said one lady 


pose that you are always to be sufficient of 


largely out of the fear that the monotony of 


fields, where Ruth came to glean in the early 
days of Israel. The waters go softly in the 
pretty brook which runs through it yet—a 
scene fair to the eye, pleasant to memory. 
There is the Field of the Shepherds where 
angelic voices, heard but once on earth, sang 
peace and good will, and there, by the gate, 
is the well for which the captive David 
longed. 

The long, gray hill, which left no room for 
travelers in the inn, is bare and burnt now. 
In Mary’s time it was covered with the olive, 
always like hoary , the vine emblem of 
laughing peut, the Te and the promegran- 
ate, over hungry green terraces, at whose 
summit, in crescent shape, lay Bethlehem, 
the City of Bread. At the foot of a neigh- 
boring hill was a pillar which marked the 
tomb of Rachel, the beloved for whom Jacob 
served seven years, and they seemed unto 
him but a few days for the love he had to 
her. “And as for me,” the pathos of the 
simple story, “I buried her there in the way 
of Ephrah, the same is Bethlehem.” In our 
generation the tomb has been bought by the 
Rothschilds—the only shrine of Palestine be- 
longing to the Hebrews. A rounded white 
dome is built over the sepulchre, and once a 
week Jews come to bewail the desolation of 
Zion and to burn incense. Eastward the pur- 
ple wall of Moab rises against the horizon, 
and the modern guide points out the peak 
where the hero of the did Testament, proph- 
et, law-giver, priest, went up to die. ‘The 
desolate up-lands of Judea lie between, 
stretching far to the south. Three miles dis- 
tant Mary could see a sugar-loaf mountain, 
|high and round, with new fortifications, 
| within which the bloody Herod was soon to 
|find his tomb. And twenty-five miles off, 
through avenues of black and gray moun- 
;| tains, shining steel blue, lay the sea which 
forever buries the dead cities of the plain. 
When the Virgin mother looked a farewell 
to old Olivet, then crowned with two great 
cedars, I wonder if she remembered the 
mourning procession led by her ancestor, 
David, weeping over the rebellion of Abso- 
lom, as he went up barefooted and his head 
covered with his mantle. Did she have pre- 
monition of the sadder lament, mingled with 
tears of the Child at her bosom, to be uttered 
thirty years later from that summit, “O 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! which killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee ; how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not !” 
She could see in dazzling whitenéss the 
pinnacles of the temple. There she had con- 
secrated her Son to God and His service, 
and the prophecy must have thrilled her soul : 
“Behold this Child is set for the fall and _ris- 
ing again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
| which shall be spoken against.” 
| Encireling the city of holiness, grim and 
massive towers rose high in the Syrian blue, 
symbols of the brute greatness of Rome. 
The portal of Corinthian brass, with a gilded 
eagle inscribed with the word Agrippa, gave 
name to a gate more precious in its material 
and make than the one called Beautiful. 

It is recorded that the pillars of the Tem- 
ple vibrated like a pulse as the Virgin passed 
with the king-like Child, and the golded 
ates shook before the awful solitude of the 
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foly of Holies. The veil of Babylonish ta- 
pestry, destined to be rent in twain by the 
tremble of the crucifixion, waved its blue and 
scarlet and purple of matchless beauty, while 
the pilgrims went out unnoticed, bearing the 
Messiah. 


the gates and the walls stood moveless 
type of the sleepless, omnipresent power 0! 
Imperial Rome. 

Fhe Mother Church has enriched us 
so many delightful traditions concerning 
flight into Egypt that I scarcely know whic! 


the 





to another in a street-car the other day. 
“Have you ever tried rubbin’ his jints with 
hartshorn liniment, mum ?” interrupted a 
beefy-looking woman with a market basket 
at her feet, who was sitting at her elbow and 
heard the remark. “That'll straighten him 
; out as quick as anything I know of, if he 
| haint got it too bad.”—Exchange. 


ry~“Bromley, I'm dreadfully out of heart.” 
“Why so, Mr. Darringer ?” 

“Oh, I can’t manage my wife.” 
“Ah! 2 never had any trouble in that re- 





“How do you manage your wife, pray ?” 
| “By a little coercion, my boy. I make her 
| do just as she pleases, and I haven’t any trou- 
ible. She is not conscious of the restraint, of 
| course, but it works every time.”—[I hiladel- 


phia Call. 


te" Landlord—Well, what do you think of 
the house ? Fine neighbood, eh ? 

Prospective Tenant—I dare say. But the 
rooms—look at the rooms! Why, I couldn't 
swing a cat around, if I wanted to. 

Landlord (cheerfully)—Oh, yes, you could ! 
There is no objection to your swinging around 
as many cats as you please. I don’t care 
about a little thing like that, and if necessary, 
I'll provide the cats.—[Philadelphia Call. 





tel wanted to see one of your clerks 
| named Green,” said a demure little woman 
the other day, as she was stopped in a Wood- 
ward avenue dry goods store by the floor- 
|}walker. “Mr. Green is very busy, ma’am.” 
| Yes, but I won’t detain him more than a 
|minute.” “You'd better leave the message 
| with me, ma’am.’ “Oh, well, then, you may 
tell him he needn't mind about coming up as 
usual to-night. I shall be married at least 
an hour before he can get there.”—{Detroit 
Free Press. 
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LAKE MAHOPAC, N., Y. 
MY DAUGHTER WAS VERY 
BAD OFF ON ACCOUNT 
OF A COLD AND PAIN 
ON HER LUNGS. DR. 

THOMAS’ ELECTRIC 
Olll CURED HER IN 24 
HOURS. ONE OF THE 
BOYS WASCUREDOFA 
SORE THROAT. THE MED- 
ICINE HAS WORKED WON- 


and where they had gone to rest on the bare 
earth, they woke in the dewy morni 
bird-song and wind-song, palm fruit, an 
the scents and sounds of 


name Well of Reward, and to this day it re- 
mains, and no traveler drinks there without a 
prayer of thankfulness and a blessing. The 
slave-girl, by signs, made the Virgi 
stand that, in a city four days’ march south- 
ward, were women — 

For the favor shown the Je 
Ptolemies, the Nile valley was 


to choose, or how to reduce them to briet 
|space without robbing them of grace and 
color. 

| the way, the Virgin was always serene an 
tearless. Once the Holy Family entered an 
untrodden wilderness of trees, and would 
have been lost but for the pioneer angel who 
marched ahead, with a star in his hand for a 
torch. The birds sang for them with unac- 
customed sweetness, the lions left their lairs, 
the foxes their holes, and bears and panthers 
came tamely to the forest edge to watch the 
innocent strangers, and none did them any 
harm, Inthe depths of this forest all the 


Infant God. 
ing pride and stubborness, refused to confess 
him and stood upright. Then the Christ 
pronounced a curse against her, as he after- 
ward cursed the barren fig-tree, and, at the 
words, uttered in his mother’s arms, the aspen 
began to tremble through every leaf, and has 
not ceased to tremble to this day. 

This forest wilderness was eile, dark and 
full of robber paths, and, of all its trees, the 
palms were most intelligent and reverent. 
They bent to make a bower, a mystical en- 
closure round the hunted wanderers, and 
leaned down for them to gather luscious 
clusters of dates, which had hung high in air. 
Most honored of trees, for they were strewn 
before the Saviour on his triumphal entry 
into the Holy City, and are borne in the hands 
of the Redeemed in the New Jerusalem. 
A fountain gushed out of the thirsty 
ground, and a babbling stream called to the 
travelers, Come and drink of me! Seraphs 
smoothed their bed of moss and flowers, and 
watched with folded hands and over-shad- 
owing wings while the dove-like infant slept. 
One story runs that they never could have 
found their way across the desert but for an 
accident, Which proved a signal blessing. 
At eventide, after a long, hot, dusty day, 
they overtook a miserable slave, perishing in 
the way, abandoned by some caravan. They 
gave her of their scant stores, and then she 
ay down with her unknown friends to sleep 
on the flat sand. In their slumber one of the 
sleepless angels on watch blew in the sand 
and commanded it teopen. At once a foun- 
tain leaped up. Another ministering spirit 
brought a slip of acacia and bade it grow, 
leave, and blossom. Another brought a fig 
and a willow, fragrant balsam, and almonds, 
rose and white, and the lesser angels sowed 


And while the world slept, the sentinels on | 


Among the dangers and perplexities by | 


trees bowed in devotion and obeisance to the |! 
Only the aspen, in her exceed- | ‘ 
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the border of the fountain with seed of fine 


Each tree concealed the nest of a bird; 
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grass, velvety moss, and the royal white lily, | ; 
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The New Yea 


i ng past yea 
use of his time curing the | ' 


better prepared thar 
the duties of the new year ; 
the best use of our time od oh 
changing ourgundesiral - ight 

for those that are more desi! 
vancing to a! 
broader view, set - 
better our duties in life. He we 

high enough to see beyond u 
ision of his self 


for when 


able ; 


her level where we 


risen 
that obscure the V 
an object of pity, and needs a hel ) 
to lift him to a position where he ca 
yond the darkness that contracts 
Those who make the most of life, 

the largest amount of happiness, wi 
among those who do the most to n 
around them happy. Happiness ! 

is never gathered more 
than when we are dealing it out t 
arule to which there is rarely 


surely « 


tion. Happiness possesses that w 
quality of expansion that enables 
with the most liberal hand without 
ing what we possess; In fact, th 
give the more we have left. 

The farmer, above all others, is 1 
te take a broad view of life. The 
ough he examines the productior s 
the more extensive and the more 
finds them. Nature is 
to those who understar 


continualy 
1 her 
esty and continued progress. 
home should be filled to overtl 
kind 

nances, and loving eyes should 


nat 
Le | 


words, smil 


true happiness ; 
cross words, frowns, and flashes 
Let every farmer and cach men 
family resolve that during tl 

every effort shall be made to make 
the brightest—in fact, the 
earth. 
farmer has it in his 


happ 
During the long winter « 
power 
shape the future course of his « 
he spends his evenings at home, as 
he will naturally take the lead, ar 
course of studies 


and plan { 


amusements as will be both ele. 
joyous ; in this way children are 1 
their homes, and to care nothing 
tractions of the gilded saloons 
the head of the household hurrik 
his supper, that he may have a “ 
more time to spend at the « 

to gossip with the neighbors, | 
he has no conception of what he 1 
at home—in fact, what his 
family. 

The Ice ¢ rop.—The ice 
somewhat later than last 4 
ponds are well filled it is fair t 
the crop will be sufficient ¢ 
wants. 
importance in New England 


This crop is getting 


convenience, but important 
point of view ; 
able living by cutting and st 
shipped to warmer climates, 
market is very large, almost ey 
ice. 


large number 


The farmer who keeps a 
finds it for his interest to hav 
of his own ; the expense of 
paratively light, and when on 
be filled every year at a very trit 
Just when to harvest ice is a 
question to decide. The farm« 
ways be ready to commence 
ment he finds the ice is thick en 
inches is a very good thickness 
eastern border of the State it 
to wait for it to be any thicker, s 
it gets but little beyond six inch 
ness, except in favored ponds 
thick enough to keep well unles 
when the weather is cold eno 
the cakes together, when one is 
the other and left over night 
extra werk, and is attended w 
having it made thinner by rains 
Care of the Stock. — Dur 
Weather the farm stock ce pe 
the farmer for food that its 
according tothe care it gets. A 
44 not hurried with work du: 
months, he ought to devote suf! 
the care of his stock to supply 
each animal. The differenc: 
herd of fifty cattle as they sl 
in a careless manner, will amo. 
dollars per day. It should be t! 
farmer to feed each animal go t! 
be no waste, and yet keep them 
dition. The water should be i 
and, when neeessary, warmed ; 
cumstances is it proper to drive 4 
cold wind to a distant pond for + 
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JANUARY ON THE FARM 
He who has ma 


Lever before to ent 


\ 


clearer, and un 


St the freezing point, 
“Tors of our fathers, but with o 
*nveying water we have not 
which they had for this cruel pr 
‘ The Wood-Pile.—Every farm: 
thead at least one year to secu 
the best condition to burn; that 
be used next winter should be pq 
Winter. It it was cut, as it shoul 
last autumn, it will be in reading 
home the first sledding ; when at 
spare hour should be devoted 
it for the stove. To have wood 
Soendition to burn, it should be 
Split before the first of March ; 
have the benefit of the drying wi 
spring, and, if properly piled up 
See condition to house before w 
Those who have 
to leave their wood in fow 
warm summer rains b 


dese & considerable portion of 


And our house was west. "Taint likely the 

wind has changed, an’ it’s beatin’ like sixty- 

five in my teeth this minute. Right about 

face! Forrard! March !” 

“Temp! tramp! tramp! the boys are march- 
in’ 


: Mac. He aint been to York— little 
So he worked out of the ravine toward : saps | 
hat was rather more open, in fact; th pa 2B sewer, Fang can’ you" aban Eek. 
to him it was all snow, snow, snow. Ef taint ut Gave, bus’s one maven nie 
Now, here’s my notion: Father promised to 
buy 8 quart o’ merlasses se fur us to the 
store, an I’ve got six apples mellerin’ in 
a box under our bed up stairs, An’ I cut ten 
xtry armfuls of kindlin’- wood yes’day an’ 
this mornin’ fur mother, so’s I could ask her 
© make some ginger-snaps this afternoon. 
She talked kinder short, that’s her way. But 
“Then to-night ory string it, 
we corn an i 
fur to hang on the ome Don icked that out. 
The handsomest little hemlock you ever see ! 
T'll cut it when we come back, an’ sharpen the 
I ken stick it in a crack in the floor.| , 
rn ’n’ cookies tive whine. 
0-0-0 !” 
in’ after now, is all onto| _“ Hello, gi 
Mac’ll have his Christ- | With Hank 
had 


Jews, whom Herod feared, while he hated; 
there the fugitives would be safe among the 
Israelites, whose women were veiled like 


Mary. 

Led by the slave, they approached the 
boundary of t, and a tree there wor- 
shipped aa a deity bowed itself to the earth, 
— the idols shook and fell, with their faces 
in the dust, broken-hearted, acknowledging 
the Master, who came to enforge the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt have no other gods | ‘ 


before me.” 


hero, or of his com any, than that here was 
apart of the force which the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts had voted—7,000 men in all—to 
serve against Canada in 1758. They were to 
be under the command of Gen. Abercrombie, 
and, if all worked as well as they hoped, 
they would be in Quebec before summer was 
over. At the very first summons Allestre, 
who was a popular young fellow in Horstead, 
had declared that he would raise a company. 
Allestre had no better coadjutor than Holder 
mr \ quae, stave childhood and his began. 
near friend. The three commissions of Lieu- gathered again, Sargent sai 
tenant, however, had to be given to young} inaui ad —_ 
= —_ — a of the town. The y= A *3p” 

co one for Holder was i i “ 7 
make him a sergeant, but everybody tbe oar geezer, seid. docidediy, eae pw cal 
that in the first promotion he would receive 
& commission. Indeed, 

80 =. and eve 

to ns of i 
outside, that to him and his 
of fio cor sequence whether he held the king’s 


commission or no. 


DERS IN OUR FAMILY, 
ALVAH PINCKNEY. 

“ITS SPECIALTIES.” 

DR. THOMAS’ ELEC- 
TRIG OIL FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS, CROUP, DIPH- 
THERIA, SORE THROAT, 
CATARRH, AND BRONCH- 
IAL TROUBLES GIVES IN- 
MEDIATE RELIEF. 

THE MOST VIOLENT AT- 
TACK OF NEURALGIA 
WILL RECEIVE IMMEDI- 
ALE AND PERMANENT RE- 
iEF IN FACT AS A 
CURE FOR NEURALGIA 
IT HAS NEVER FAILED. 


Moale's Honey the great Vough cure,25c, 50c & $1 


It was a trail no man t_~ No one 
was looking for it, and, at the first, no man 
could aceount for it. 

And for a few minutes the quiet woodsman 
scarcely said a word. Sargent nibbled more 
gravely than ever at the sassafras stick he 
was chewing. Old Wardrop himself ran back liebe, 


a hundred to see where they had crossed ‘ - 

the tangled line of the brook. Perkins hur- | 204 the rock, as he saw, was misl 

ried up the hill as fast as his snow-shoes He had a notion that he w 

} ens et ae } bag what line it took where 
J soar J 0! woods 


e 


Cheer up, comrades! they will come! they will 
come |" 


He knew just two lines of the war-lyric his 
re wae sometimes, and did not get within 
a tho miles of the tune, but the burst 
of song served his for the moment. 
Little Mac and took it away from 


him. 
“Ee eine ol 5 ah, ishing, wate: tom, 
An’ the bright an’ happy home so far away |” — 


“ O-h-oh-h!” The voice broke into a plain- 
“I wish’t we was home—I do- 
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ith them four of 
had “lifted” oriah. A of was suspend- 
the ing ited of tho en 
CHAPTER Tt 
Forward and Back. 
The reader would undoubtedly be well 
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